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To His GRACE the 
| Duke of GRAF TO N, 


LORD-CHAMBERLAIN 
| OF 


His MAJEST's Houſhold, 


AND 
SUPER-INTENDANT 


OF THE 


THEATRE S 


My Lox, 


ERE the Hi/ory of the 
Engliſh Stage to bear any 
other Inſcription, than that of Your 
Gracx, the Compiler would be juſtly 


charged both with Want of Duty and 
Reſpect. 


120 


; many wo 20 3 5 , you * 


DEDICATION. 


TO avoid theſe Imputations, I beg 
Your Gzace'sAcceptance of this Work, 
and humbly hope Your GRAcE will 
permit Me, on all Occaſions, to ſub- 
ſcribe Myſelf 


Your Graces 
Moſt Obedient 


AND 


' Moſt De voted, 


Humble Servant, 


Covent-Garden, 
Aay 29, 1741. 


E. CURLL. 
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, OF THE 


Enhſh STAGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
HE DRAMA did not G nnch 


as grow into any Form in 
LE England, till the Reign of 
King Henry the VIII. 1 met, 
indeed with ſome kind of Ef- 
Notion in the Reign of 
3 Elisabefb, but flouriſhed ' in That 
of King James I. Arts were cultivated, 
till the Beginning of our Inteſtine Broils 
in the Reign of King Charles I, when the 
Dramatic Muſe was baniſhed, and all the Arts 
degraded. 19 = 

The Deſign of this Work is to give a 
faithful Account of the Stage and its Pro- 
B | greſs; 
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greſs; and. to conyey the Names of ſome of 
our moſt eminent Players, to a little longer 
Date,. than Nature has given their Bodies. 
But, before we deſcend to Particulars, let 
us, with a noble Peer, take a general View 
of that Period when Mpnarxcuy was Re- 
STORED; under which Adminiſtration the 
Drama was raiſed to its higheſt Degree of 
Perfection. | | 
I behold (fays Lord Lanſdowne) a Kin, 
« with a guilty Nation at his Feet, raifing 
his Enemies from the Ground, taking them 
«© by the Hand as if they had never offend- 
« ed: Sour hypocritical Zeal and Grimace 
„turned, as by Inchantment, all at once 
« into good Humourand open-hearted Chear- 
« fulneſs: Majeſty and Splendor in the Court, 
« Decency and Diſcipline in the Church, Dig- 
« nity and Condeſcenſion in the Nobility, 
« Plenty and Hoſpitality in the Country, 
« Opulence in the City, good Nature and 
« good Manners amongſt all Ranks and Con- 
„ ditions of Men; Trade flouriſhing, Na- 
vigation extended, ManufaCtuzes improved, 
« Arts and Sciences encouraged, Wit abound- | 
ing, the Muſes reſtored, the Gown reſpect- 
© ed; and above all, Liberty, real Liberty | 
« ſecured to Perpetuity, by that great Bul- | 
e wark the Habeas Corpus Act. This is 
< the Scene which then preſented it ſelf, and 
I look back with Pleaſure upon it.“ 
The 


| * See Lord Lanſdowne's Letter to the Author of Remarks, 
c. 1732, 4to. pag. 20, 
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INTRODUCTION. z 
The STact having been always accounted a 
moſt rational and inſtructive Entertainment ; 
has therefore met with all proper En- 
couragement in the wiſeſt Governments, and' 
been ſupported by the wiſeſt Men. The 
Engliſh Theatre has riſen for a Series of many 
Years under the Patronage of Princes, and 
appeared in greater Luſtre than any other; 
and, what ſtill ſeems more extraordinary, is, 
that ſome of the moſt eminent Writers in the 
Dramatic way, have been themſelves 'Play- 
ers; of which SHAKESPEARE and OTWAY are 
immortal Inſtances. 

I believe, no Nation in the World can 
boaſt of having produced ſo many excellent 
Writers for the Stage, nor ſo many inimita- 
ble Performers, as our Own. The Memory 
of Mr. Betterton, Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilks ; 
Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mrs! Old- 


field's Performances are till freſh among us: 


And as their Merit rendered them uniyerſal- 
ly admired, their Loſs is now as nay 
lamented. 

But, here it ought to be obſcryed,; that as 
Wir, good Senſe; and Politeneſs were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſupport the Character and 
Dignity of the Scene; it was always thought 
proper to intruſt the Management of the 
Theatre, to Perſons who were ſuppoſed to be 
juſtly qualified to judge of all Performances 
fit to be introduced in that Place; that 
Works of Genius might meet with ſuitable 

B 2 Encou- 
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Encouragenient, and Dullneſs and Immorality 

be effectnally excluded. 

Mr. Betterton long had the Stage under 

*his Direction; and he, undoubtedly, wanted no 

Abilities to diſtinguiſh Merit; nor have Lever 

heard that he wanted Inclination to reward 

it. And as eminent as he was allowed to be, 

yet he thought it adviſeable, and no way un- 

worthy of him, to join with thoſe who were 

profeſſed Players. And of late Years Mr. 

Booth, Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Cibber, as they 

were all eminent in their Profeſſions, as Ac- 

tors; their own Intereſt, as well as the Hon- 

our of the Stage, made them "induſtrious to 

ſupport it in full Credit. The te former of 

theſe Patentees are dead; and ſo is that Envy 

which purſued them in their Lives. We 

ha ve now no Memory for their Failings, and 

only retain the pleaſing Remembrance of their | 

various Excellencies. 

From theſe general Obſervations then, we 

may perceive, that it hath been always 

thought eſſential to the Preſervation of the 

Stage, and the Encouragement of Authors, 

to have the management of the Theatre com- 

mitted to proper Perſons, who had given 

ſome Public Proof of their Capacity to judge, 

what would be moſt inſtructive or agreeable 

to the Taſte of an Eugliſo Audience; as will, 

in the Courſe of this Undertaking, be fully 


ſhewn, 
| CHAP. 
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Of the Duke of Y or x's Company under Sir 
Witriam D'AVvEN ANT, 1662; and the 

UNION betwixt the K1nG's and DUXE'S 
Company, 1682, Joe Jer ee tant 


| E - ſhall begin theſe MEMOILRAS of | 
| PraytRs, with an Account of, our 
Engliſh Roscius, Mr. Thomas Betterton, 


whom we may ſuppoſe in his own particular 


Perſon, on a Foot with that IIluſtrious Ro- 
man; eſpecially when we conſider that Mr. 
Betterton was excellent both in Tragedy and 
Comedy; whereas, by all we can difcover, 
Roscrvs was famous for Comedy only: 
As to his Deſcent, he was the Son of Mr. 
Thomas Betterton, Under-Cook to King 
Charles the Iſt, born in Tothill-ſtreet,  Weſt- 
minſter, in the Year 1637. He hada very 
good Education, and when he was come to 
Years ſufficient, by his own Choice, his Fa- 
ther put him to Mr. Rhodes, a Bookſeller at 
Charing-Croſs; Mr. Edward Hnaſton was 
Fellow Prentice with him. 
1 muſt not here paſs by Mr. Betterton's 
Loyalty and Courage; who, tho' but a 
mere Stripling, went a Volunteer into the 
King's Service, as Mr. Hart, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Mobun, had done before him. They 
were all Four engaged at the Battle of: Zdge- 
Hill, in Maruichſbire, and Mr. Mabun ſo re- 
br: B 3 markably 
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markably ſignalized himſelf in this Engage- 
ment, that the Major, who commanded our 
young Cavaliers, being ſhot, his Commiſſion 
was given to Him. A | 
After the Murder of the King, theſe 
Gentlemen all became Players; but what 
more immediately brought Mr, Betterton and 
Mr. Kynaſton upon the Stage, was their Maſ- 
ter's having, formerly, been J/ardrobe- Keeper 
to the King's Company of Comedians in Hlacl- 
Fryars. And upon. the March of General 
Monck with his Army, from Scotland to Lon- 
don, in'the Year 1659, Mr. Rhodes obtained 
from the Powers then in being, a Licence 
to {et up a Company of Players in the-Cock- 
pit, in Drury-Lane, and ſoon made it com- 
pleat ; his two Apprentices, Betterton for 
Men's Parts, and Kynaſton for Women's, be- 
ing the Head of them. 5 
Mr. Betterton, tho' now but twenty-two 
Vears of Age, acquired very great Applauſe 
by his Performances in The Loyal Subject. 
The Wild-Gooſe-Chace. The Spaniſh Curate; 
and ſeveral other Plays. of Beaumont and 
Hleteher. But, while our young Actor was 
thus riſing, under his Maſter Rhoges, Sir 
Witham D' Avenant procured a Patent of 
King Charles the IId, for erecting a Com- 
pany under the Title of The Duke of Yorx's 
Servants, and took Mr. Berterton, and all 
who acted under Mr. Rhodes, into his Com- 
pany; and in the Year 1662, opened a THERA 
TRE in Lincoln s-Inn- Fields, with the firſt 
12814 8 an 
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and ſecorid Parts of 'The Siege 'of Rnovrs, 
having new Scenes, and 3 of the 
Stage, which were then firſt uſed in E land. 

Altho' this be affirmed Some, Others 
ha ve laid it to the Charge of Mr. Betterton, 
as a Crime that he was the firſt Innovator on 
our rude Stage; and that ſuch Innovations 
were the Deſtruction of good Playing ; but I 
think with very little Shew of Reaſon, and 
very little Knowledge of the Stages of Athens 
and Rome, where, I am apt to believe, was, 
in their flouriſhing Times, as great AQors, as 


ever played here, before Curtains. For how 


that which helps the Repreſentation; by aſ- 
ſiſting the pleaſing Deluſion of the Mind i- 
regard of the Place, ſhould ſpoil the Acting 
I cannot imagine. 

The Athenian Stage was ſo mos adorned, 
that the very Ornaments or Decorations coſt 
the State more Money, than their Wars a- 
gainſt the Perſiaus and the Romans; tho 
their Dramatic Poets were much inferior to 
the Greeks, (if we may gueſs at thoſe, who 
are periſhed, by thoſe who remain) were yet 
not behind them, in the Magnificence of the 
Theatre to heighten the Pleaſure of the Re- 
preſentation, If this was Mr. Betterton's 
Thought, it was very juſt ; ſince the Audi- 
ence muſt be often puzzled to find the Place 
and Situation of the —_— which gives great. 
Light to- the Play, and helps to deceive us, 
agreeably, while they ſaw nothing before them 
but ſome Linſey-Holſey Curtains, or at beſt ſome 
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Piece of old Tapeſtry filled with aukward Fi- 
gures, ſuch as were diſagreeable to the Audience. 
This therefore I muſt urge as his Praiſe, Mr. 
Betterton endea voured to compleat that Repre- 
ſentation which was before but imperfect. 
At what time his Grace the Right Ho- 
nourable George Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham began to write his REHEARSAL, we can- 
not exactly learn; but thus much may be 
certainly gathered from the Plays ſatirized in 
it, that it was before the End of the Year 
1663, and it is demonſtrable that it was fi- 
niſhed before the End of 1664, becauſe it had 
been ſeveral times Rehearſed, the Players 
were perfect in their Parts, and all things 


were in readineſs for its Acting before the 


great Plague in 1665, which prevented its 
being played. What was then intended be- 


ing very different from what now appears.” In 


That the Poet was called BirBoa,' by which 
Name Sir Nobert Howard was the Perſon 
pointed at. During this Interyal, many Plays 
were brought upon the Stage written in He- 


roic Rhime; and on the Death of Sir William 


D Avenant. in 1668, whom Mr. Dryden ſuc- 
ceeded as Poet-Laureat, it became ſtill in 


greater Vogue: This moved the Duke to 


change the Name of the Hero from Bilboa 
to Bays, directly levelling his Bolt at Mr. 


Dryden. It was brought upon the Stage in 


167 1, acted with univerfal Applauſe, and is the 


juſteſt and trueſt Satire upon a vitiated and 
Dramatic Taſte, the Weld ever ſaw; as it 


will 
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will be an everlaſting Proof of the Author's 
Wit and Judgment. ah 

Mr. Betterton, now making, among the 
Men, the foremoſt Figure in Sir Wilkam 
D' Avenant's Company, he” caſt his Eyes on 
Mrs. Saunderſon, who was no leſs eminent 


among the Women, and married her. She 


was bred in the Houſe of the Patentee, im- 
proved herſelf daily in her Profeſſion, and 
having, by Nature, all the Accompliſhments 
required to make a perfect Actreſs, ſhe add- 
ed to them the r Characteriſtick 
of a virtuous Life. 

But notwithſtanding the Induſtry of the 
Patentee and Managers, it ſeems the Kinc's 
Honſe then carried the Vogue of the Town, 
and the Lincoln's-Inn-Fields Theatre be- 
ing not ſo commodious, the Players and 
other Adventurers built a much more magni- 
ficent one in Dorſet-Gardens, Fleet-ſtreet, 
and adorned it with all the Machines and De- 
corations the Skill of thoſe Times could af- 
ford, This likewiſe proving leſs effectual 
than they hoped, other Arts were employed, 
and the Political Maxim of Divipe & TM- 
PERA, (Divide and Govern) being put in prac- 
tice, the Feuds and Animoſities of the King's. 
Company were fo. well improved, as to pro- 
duce an Union betwixt the two Patents. 
To bring this Deſign about, the r 
Agreement was executed,” VIS. 
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MEMORANDUM, Octob. 14, 1681, | 


T is hereby agreed upon, between Dr, 
Charles D' Avenant, Thomas Betterton, 
Gent. and William Smith, Gent. of the one 
Part; and Charles Hart, Gent. and Edward 
Kynaſton, Gent. on the other Part. That, 
the ſaid Charles D' Avenant, Thomas Better- 
ton and Milliam Smith, do pay, or cauſe to 
be paid, out of the Profits of Acting, unto 
Charles Hart and Edward Kynaſton, five 
Shillings a- piece for every Day there ſhall be 
any Tragedies, or Comedies, or other Repre- 
ſentations acted at the Doxkz's Theatre in 
Salisbury-Court , or wherever the Company 
ſhall act during the reſpective Lives of the 
faid Charles Hart, and Edward Kynaſton, 
excepting the Days the young Men or young 
Women play for their own Profit only ; but 
this Agreement to ceaſe, if the ſaid Charles 
Hart or Edward Kynaſton ſhall at any time 
play among or effectually aſſiſt the Kine's 
Company of Actors; and for as long as this is 
payed, they Both covenant and promiſe not 
to play at the King's Theatre. 

If Mr. X ynaſton hall hereaſter be free to 
ac at the Dvuxe's Theatre, this Agreement 
with him, as to his Penſion. ſhall alſo ceaſe. 
In Conſideration of this Penſion, Mr. Hart 


and Mr. Kynaſtoy do promiſe to make over, 


within a Month after the Sealing of this, un- 


to Charles D' Avenant, Thomas Better * 
an 
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and William Smith, all the Right, Title and 
Claim which they or either of them may 
have to any Plays, Books, Cloaths, and 
Scenes in the Kix Playhouſe. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaſton do Both alfo 
promiſe, within a Month after the Sealing 
hereof, to make over to the faid Charles 
D'Avenant;' Thomas Betterton and Milliam 
Smith, all the Title which they, or each of 
them, "Tay to fix Shillings and three Pence a- 
piece for every Day there ſhall be any Play- 
ing at the King's Theatre. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaſton do Both alſo 
promiſe to promote with all their Power and 
Intereſt an Agreement between both Play- 
houſes ; and Mr. Kynaſion for himſelf, pro- 
miſes to endeayour, as much as he can, to get 
free, that he may act at the Doxz's 3 


houſe, but he is not obliged to play unleſs 


have ten Shillings per Day allowed for his 
Acting, and his Penſion then to ceaſe. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaſton promiſe to go | 
to Law with Mr. Kligrew to have theſe 
Articles performed, and are to be at the Ex- 
pence of the Suit. 

In Witneſs.of this Agreement, all the Par- 
ties have hereunto ſet their Hands, this 14th 
Day of n 1681. 

Charles D' Avenant. 
Thomas Betterton. 
William Smith. 

_ Charles Hart. 
Edward Kynaſton. 
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This private Agreement hath been reflected 
on as tricking and unfair, but then it is by 
thoſe, who ha ye not ſufficiently conſidered 
the Matter; for, an dolus, an virtus, quis 
in boſle 8 All Stratagems are allowed 
betwixt Enemies; the two Houſes were at 
War; Conduct and Action were to decide the 
Victory; and whatever the Duxz's Com- 
pany might fall ſhort of in Action, it is plain 
they won the Field by their Conduct. For 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Xynaſfton performed their 
Promiſes ſo well, that the Union was effected 
the very next Winter 1682. | 

We muſt; now leave theſe Gentlemen for 
ſome time, in the uſeful Province of their 


Profeſſion, both to Inſtruct and Divert the 
Public, (which was the original Inſtitution 


of Dramatic Poe ſie) to give an Account of 
Mrs. Barry. Some particular Memoirs, re- 
lating to her, we have been favoured with 
by a Gentlewoman, her moſt intimate Friend, 
which is the Subject of our next Chapter. 
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CHAP. II. 
MEMOIRS of Mrs. BARRT, &c. 


WD Lizdheth. Barry was the Daughter of 
Nobert Barry, Ef Barriſter at Law; 

a Gentleman of an ancient Family, and good 
Eſtate. 8342 1011 
At the Beginning of the Civil Wars, when 
King Charles invited all his Loyal Sub- 


jects to take up Arms in his Defence, Mr. 


Barry raiſed a Regiment for his Majeſty's 


Service, compoſed of his Neighbours and 


Tenants, equipping and maintaining them a 
conſiderable Time at his own Expence. This, 


- 
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as it ever after, made him known by the 
Title of Colonel LBarry, it alſo ſo far incum- 


bered his "es oblige his Children, 
when grownyg e 
tunes in the anla.. * . 

The Fa ene ho had been ſe- 
veral Venn Widow, and a papticular Friend 
of Sir x bvenant ba ving the greateſt 
Friend ip or. l. Barry; took his Daughter, 


when yd Fand 82 hey IS, Education. 
Lady Diu het only her 
Saag * wt” c wherever ſhe 
_ viſited. | uently conver- 


fing with Rank and beſt 


Senſe, became kms e of that Behaviour 


Which! ſets off the well-bred Gentlewoman. 


What firſt recommended Mrs. Barry to the 


Stage, was her Voice; her good Air, tho' no 
Beauty, made Sir William take her ; but as 
ſhe had a very bad Ear, they found it ſo diffi- 
cult to teach her, that they thought it would 
be impoſſible to make her fit for the meaneſt 


Part. Three times ſhe was rejected; and Three 


times, by the Intereſt of her Lady, they wete 


prevailed on again to try her, but with ſo 


little Succeſs, that ſeveral Perſons of Wit and 
Quality being at the Play, and obſcrving 
how ill ſhe performed, poſitively gave their 
Opinion ſhe never would be capable of any 
Part of Acting. But the Earl of Rocheſter, 
to ſhew them he had a Judgment ſuperiour, 
entered into a Wager, that by proper Inſtruc- 
a, in leſs than fix Months, he would en- 
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age ſhe ſhould be the fineſt Player on the 
— He was oppoſed by them all, and tho 
they knew him to be a Perſon of excellent 
Senſe, yet they thought, on this Subject, he 
had ſtarted beyond the Bounds of his Judg- 
ment; and ſo many poignant Things were 
ſaid to him on this Occaſion, that they piqued 


him into a Reſolution of taking ſuch Pains 


with Mrs. Barry, as to convince them he 
was not miſtaken. _ F 
From the Moment he had this Diſ- 
pute, he became intimately acquainted with 
her, but to the World he kept it private, 
eſpecially from thoſe he had argued with 
about her. He ſoon, by talking with her, 
found her Miſtreſs of exquiſite Charms; and it 
was thought that he never loved any Perſon 
ſo ſincerely as he did Mrs. Barry. Whoever 


has a mind to ſee him in the Form of a Lover 


may find him ſhine in the Letters annexed 
to his Poems (bound up with the Tragedy of 
Valentinian) Mrs. Barry being the Perſon 
to whom thoſe Letters were Addreſſed. 

The firſt Parts Lord Rocheſter choſe to teach 
Mrs. Barry, were the Little Gipſy, in the Co- 
medy of the Rover, by Mrs. Behn: and 1/a- 
bella, the Hungarian Queen, in the Tragedy of 
Muſtapha, by the E. of Orrery: which (beſides 


the private Inſtructions he gave her) he made 


her Rehearſe near 30 times on the Stage, and 
about 12 in the Dreſs ſhe was to Act it in. He 
took ſuch extraordinary Pains with her, as 
not to omit the leaſt Look or Motion, - nay, 
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P have been aſſured from thoſe who were P! 
preſent, that her Page was taught to manage MW ® 
her Train, in ſuch a Manner, fo as to give each {u 


Movement a peculiar Grace. 
. But before I mention what Succeſs the 
| Peer had with his Pupil, to give the Reader 
11 a clearer Idea, it was certain Mrs. Barry 
was Miſtreſs of a very good Underſtanding, 
| yet "ſhe having little, or no Ear for Mufic, 
1 which cauſed her to be thought dull when ſhe 
1 was taught by the Actors, becauſe ſne could 
if not readily catch the Manner of their ſound- 
41 ing Words, but run into a Tone, the Fault 
I of moſt young Players; this Defect my 
ſi Lord perceiving, he made her enter into the 
| Nature of each Sentiment; perfectly chang- 
1 ing herſelf, as it were, into the Perſon, not 
| merely by the proper Streſs or Sounding of 
[f the Voice, but feeling really, and being in 
| - _ ne Humour, the Perſon ſhe reprefented, was 
i ſuppoſed to be in. 
il As no Age ever produced a Perſon bertel 
| . 8killed in the various Paſſions and Foibles of 
Mankind than my Lord Rocheſter, ſo none 
was more capable of inſtructing ber to give 
thoſe heightening Strokes which ſurprized 
and delighted all who ſaw her. 
The firſt Night ſhe played the Hungarian 
Quetx, my Pore brought the Kin 
the Duke and 55 to the Play, Baſes 
the Perſons he had diſputed withal about her. 
The very Air ſhe appeared with, in that di- 
ſtreſſed Character, moved them with Pity, 
pre- 
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preparing the Mind to greater Expectations, 
but when ſhe ſpoke theſe Words to the in- 
ſulting Cardinal. . 0h 


My Lord, my Sorrow ſeeks not your Relief; 
You are not fit to judge a Mother's Grief: 
You have no Child for an untimely Grave, 
Nor can you loſe what I deſire to ſave, 


Here, Majeſty diſtreſſed by the hoſtile Foe, 
theWidow Queen forlorn, inſulted by her Sub- 
jects, feeling all an afflicted Mother could ſuffer 
by a ſtern Counſellor's forcing her to yield her 
only Son to be ſacrificed to the Enemy to 
ſave themſelves and City, theſe Paſſions were 
ſo finely expreſſed by her, that the whole 
Theatre reſounded with Applauſes; the Dut- 
cheſs of Tor- was ſo pleaſed, that from Mrs. 
Barry ſhe learned to improve in the Exgliſb 
Language, made her a Preſent of her Wed- 
ding-Suit, and fayoured her in ſo particular a 
Manner, not only whilſt Dutcheſs, but when 
Queen, it is ſaid, ſhe gave Her her Coronation 
Robes to act Queen Eligabeth, in the Earl of 
Eſſex. In this Part, though the Play is but 
indifferently wrote, and ſtuft with Bombaſt, 
yet Mrs. Barry ſo happily hit it, ſhe made 


that Queen, which was ſo much beloved, re- 


vive again, and become idolized in her: that 


little Speech of 


What means my giving Subjects? 


C was 


Pi at the ſamę time her Eyes flowed with 
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was ſpoken with ſuch a Grace and Emphaſis 
as Was never before, or ſince, to be OPT Yar 
her Performance giving the Andience an Idea 
of that Princeſs in many important Paſſages 
of her Life, The Air with which ſhe looked 
when ſhe penetrated into the Thoughts of 
the Counteſſes of Rutland and Nottingham 
(on their endeayouring to hide the different 
Paſhons of Hate and Love) ſhewed, more 
than the Language, the piercing Genius of 
that great Lady; but when Cecif is recount- 

ing the Seizure 'of the Earls, and mourns 


Eſex's fallen State, no Imagination can form, 
That has ſeen her Look, and Air, when ſhe ſays 


Efer thou art fallen Indeed! 
Seel the Crocodile weeps over his Prey. 


As thoſe who are acquainted with Hiſtory 
know, that Queen Eligabeth notwithftanding 
her Indulgence to her Favourites, had a quick 
Penetration into their Faults; ſo, it is cer- 


for the Follies and Miſmanagements 
4 drew on their Fates, The Sword ſtill 
executed Juſtice on the Traytors. This Mrs, 
Barry repreſented ſo finely, that Love, Diſ- 
dain, Hate, Severity and Pity, were ſo blend- 
ed to ogether in this Politic Queen, one could 
not fay which had the Maſtery, and gave 
that Age greater Lights into Queen Eliga- 
peth's Temper 1 than Hiſtory | itſelf, 
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- Mexander the Great: Or, The - Rival 
Queens, was a Play in Which Mrs: Harry by 
her admirable Acting ſeemed to have new- 
formed the Character; to read the Play one 
would think the Poet had been in a Rage 
the Whole Time he Was writing it, yet there 
are ſome Strokes in it which have the true 
Fire of Poetry. The Players, when this 
Tragedy firſt appeared, made it a Favourite 
one to the World, but for want of a Barry 
and a Bracegirdle, the Characters of Roxana 
and Statira are perfect burleſque on the 
Dignity of Majeſty, and good Manners, 
Roxana is haughty, malicious, inſinuating; 
with this Compound, ſhe is made deſperately 
in Love with Alexander. On her firſt enter- 
ing, what, Miſery did ſhe ſeem to feel, tor- 
tured with Jealouſy, when ſhe ſays, 


Madneſs but meanly repreſents my Toil, 

Roxana and Statira ! they are Names 

That muſt for ever jar; eternal Diſcord, 

Fury, Revenge, Diſdain, and Indignation, - 
Tear my ſwoln Breaſt, make way for Fire and 
My Brain js burſt, Debate and Reaſon quench'd, 
The Storm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart, 
Splits with the Rack. um bir 


I have heard this Speech ſpoken in a Rage 
that run the Actor out of Breath; but Mrs. 
Barry when ſhe talked of her hot bleeding 
Heart, ſeemed to feel a Fever within, which 
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by Debate and Rea aſon ſhe wou 140 quench. 
This was not done in a ranting Air, hut as 
if ſhe were ſtrugling with her Paſſions, and 
trying to get the Maſtery of them ; a peculiar 
Smile ſhe had, which made her look the moſt 
genteely malicious Perſon that can be imagin- 


ed; when ſhe meets Hatira and inſults her, 
in theſe Words ; 


I hope your Majeſty will give me Leave 

To wait you to the Grove, where you would grieve, 
Where like the Turtle, you the Loſs will moan 

Of that dear Mate, and murmur all alone, 


Then with what a Softneſs did ſhe look and 


ſpeak when ſhe takes Alexander by the 
Hand, ſaying, 


nee for a laſt Look, 
And that the Memory of Roxana's Wrongs 
May be for ever printed in your — 


Ia the following Scene Rane s Cha- 
raſter riſes; no Rage, no Revenge, nor even 
the Fear of Sy/igambis, who by her Policies 
was ſuſpected to aim at her, and the Infant's 
Deſtruction with which ſhe was with Child, 
could make her admit aThought againſt Alex- 
ander's Liſe, nay the Indignation ſhe is in with 
Gaſanger for tempting her, joined with his 
profered Love, is fo great, that heightened 
at it, he is forced as in Aſtoniſnment, to ſooth 


her Rage, and to contrjve the getting Sta- 
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tira into her Power. Once at the acting the 
laſt Scene of this Play Mrs. Barry wounded 
Mrs. Boutel (who firſt played the Part of 
Statira) the Occaſion of which I ſhall here 
recite. | | 
Mrs. Boutel was likewiſe a very conſi- 

derable Actreſs; ſhe was low of Stature, 
had very agreeable Features, a good Com- 
plexion, but a Childiſh Look. Her Voice 
was weak, tho' very mellow ; ſhe generally 
ated the young Innocent Lady whom all the 
Heroes are mad in Love with; ſhe was a 


| Favourite of the Town; and, beſides what 


ſhe ſa ved by Playing, the Generoſity of ſome 
happy Lovers enabled her to quit the Stage 
before ſhe grew old. _ - 

It happened theſe Two Perſons before they 
appeared to the Audience, unfortunately had 
ſome Diſpute about a Veil which Mrs. Boutel 
by the Partiality of the Property-Man ob- 
tained ; this offending the haughty Roxana, 
they had warm Diſputes behind the Scenes, 
which ſpirited the Riyals with ſuch a natu- 
ral Reſentment to each other, they were fo 
violent in performing their Parts, and acted 
with. ſuch Vivacity, that Statira on hear- 
ing the King was nigh, begs the Gods to 
help her for that Moment ; on which Roxana 
haſtening the deſigned Blow, ſtruck with ſuch 
Force, that-tho' the Point of the Dagger was 
blunted, it made way through Mrs. Boutel's 
Stayes, and entered about a Quarter of an 
Inch in the Fleſh. 
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Tl Accident mate a great Buſtle in the 
Houſe, and alarmed the : Town; many differ- 
ent Stories were told; ſome affirmed, Mrs. 
Barry was jealous of Mrs. Boutel and Lord 
Rocheſter, which made them ſuppoſe ſhe did 
it with Deſign to deſtroy her; but by all 


that could be ——— on the ſtricteſt Exa- 


mination-of both Parties, it was only the Veil 
theſe two Ladies contended for, and Mrs. 
Barry being warmed with Anger, in her 
rt, ſhe ſtruck. the Dagger with leſs Caution, 
than at other times. 

Tho' L have mentioned feyeral Paſſages of 
this Play in which Mrs. Barry ſhined, I 
cannot conclude without taking notice that 
tho” before our Eyes we had juſt ſeen Rox- 
an with ſuch Malice murder an innocent 
Petſon, becauſe better beloved than herſelf; 
yet, after Statira is dead, and Nomanu is 
following Alexander on het Knees, Mrs. 
Barry made this Complaint in ſo Pathetic a 
Manier; as drew Tears ſrom che a 
Part of the Audiende, Ain 


01 feak not ſuch harſh Words, my Royal Maſter 
But take, dear Sir, O! take me into Grace; 

By che deat Babe, the Burden of my Womb, 
That weighs me down when I would follow 9 
My Knees ate weary, and my Force is ſpent; 

O domnotfrown, but clear that angry Brow; 
n — ad ſlang Wait are Blk 
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That ſtrike me dead: the little Wretch I bear, 
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Leaps frighted at your Wrath, and dies within me. 
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Here end the Memoirs communicated to 
us concerning Mrs. Barry. But to the ſame 
Hand we are obliged for the follow ing Account 
of that celebrated Actreſs, Mrs. MARSHALL. 


Dr. D' Avenant's Company falling under 
Mr. Betterton's Direction, as to the Women, 
he employed himſelf in viſiting, and over- 
looking their Actions as a Guardian, or Fa- 
ther, and ſeveral Ladies fo far buſied them- 
ſelyes as often to enter into Quarrels with 
Nephews, Sons and Husbands, about attempt. 
ing to corrupt them. The private Behaviour 
of theſe young Women were frequently talk - 
ed of by the Ladies, extolling their virtuous 
Reſiſtance of thoſe dangerous Seducers, Man, 
to the Clouds; and comparing fallen Nymphs, 
with the Fiends ſinking to the Shades below. 

Mrs. Betterton, encouraged by the Pub- 
lic, joined with her own good Inclinations, 
trod the Stage without the leaſt Re- 
proach; but the firſt Thing that gave a 
Damp to theſe Endeayours, and cauſed her to 
find the guarding theſe Ladies Virtues a Task 
more laborious, and difficult, than any Hercules 


had impoſed on him by his Step-Dame, was 


what happened to the famous Mrs. Marſball, 
more known by the Name of Noxalaua 
from her Acting that Part. This Lady poſ- 

| C4 ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed a Mind which ſhone with a haughty and 
ſevere Virtue according to the Haughtinefs 
of that Age. She was attacked by, and had 
withſtood the Earl of Oxford“ in every Form 
an artſul Gallant could put on. Grown mad 


with Love, and her Repulſes, he forms a Plot 
to get her by Force; intending to ſeize her 


as ſhe went from the Houſe after ſhe had been 
acting this Part; which being made known 
to her, by ſome real Friend, ſhe obtained a 
Party 'of the King's Guards to protect her. 
When her Chair appeared, the Nobleman 
began his Aſſault, but was valiantiy repulſed, 
and ſhe was ſafely conducted -Home. 
This Adventure was the whole Talk of the 
Court and Town; the Ladies applauded her 
Reſolution ſecretly, not a little pleaſed to ſee 
their Sex's refolute Behaviour in Roxalana. 
Many Parties were formed both for and againſt 
her. The Fanatics cried out, ſaying, it Was a 
Shame they ſhould bring apGirls i in the School 
of Venus, teaching them ſuch Airs and Tricks 
to tempt Mankind. The Gentry liked the 
Diverſion, alledging, the greater the Temp- 
tation, the greater the Glory to reſiſt, ſay- 
ing that Ladies were bred up in virtuous 
Sentiments, their Minds improved by high 
Ideas, 'and encouraged by the Patronage of 


the Good and Great. 


However, in this Affair, the King: himſelf 
kevide the Story repreſented to him in the 
e Light, Ss and his Majeſty, 

with 


* AUBREY DE VERE, 
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with a Freedom natural to one of the beſt tem- 
ered Princes, told the Earl, he thought the 
Vice (though perhaps he gave too much 
Countenance to it by his own Irregularity) 
bad enough with the Conſent of the Fair, 
but where Force or Violence was uſed, it was 
ſo heinous, he would not, though a Soveraign, 
indulge the Thought of ſuch an Action, 
much more permit it to be done by a Subject. 
This Repreof cauſed the Earl to anſwer 
with ſome Reſerve, he ſaid he would think 
no more of her; but ſoon after he renewed his 
Aſſault, telling her it was impoſſible to live 
without her. That, her exalted Virtue had 
inſpired him with other Sentiments, propo- 
fing to Marry her in private. 'This Bait 
Roxalana greedily ſwallowed, her Vanity 
inclining her to believe the Earl ſincere. In 
ſhort, the Earl comes, brings his Coachman 
dreſſed like a Miniſter, Marries her, and 
took her down to one of his Country- 
Seats, where ſoon growing weary of her, he 
pulled off the Mask, and, with Scorn, bid 
her return to the Stage. Upon this, ſhe 
threw herſelf at the King's Feet, who coun- 
tenanced her ſo far, that he made the Earl 
allow her 500 J. a Year; and, as long as her 
Son lived would not ſuffer him to Marry any 
other Lady; but, on the Child's Death, the 
Concern for ſo ancient a Family's becoming 
extin& (the Earl being the laſt of it) his 
Majeſty through great Interceſſion was pre- 
voailed on, to permit of the Earl's uss, 
c 


. 
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TE are, in this Place, oblige, in Juſtice 
to her Merit, to introduce, a Lady 
now. living, Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle. She was 
the Daughter of Juſtinian Bracegirdle of 
Northamptonſbire, Eſq; where ſhe was born. 
It is not any Matter of our Enquiry by 
what Means a Gentlewoman of fo good an 
Extraction came upon the Stage, ſince the beft 
Families have been liable to the greateſt Miſ- 
fortunes, amongſt which was that of her Fa- 
ther, in being bound, and fuffering for Others. 
But it may be ſome Kind of Alleviation to ſay, 


* 


that in the Scene, wherein Providence had con- 


ſigned her Fate, ſhe had the good Fortune to 
be well placed, When an Infant, under the Care 
of Mr. Betterton and his Wife whoſe Ten- 
derneſs ſhe always acknowledges to have been 
Paternal; Nature formed her for the Stage, 
and it was to the Admiration of all Specta- 
tors that ſhe performed the Page in The Or- 
phan, at the Duke's Theatre in Dorſer-Gar- 
Jew, before ſhe was ſix Years old. 
Here we muſt leave her for the preſent, 
and return to Mr, Betterton. For, with him, 
we muſt obſerve that the Diſregard for the 
Tragic Poem, is at all times chiefly to be at- 
tiitalted to a Defect in the Action when re- 


: Nor 


"preſented on the Stage. 


ficient for him to be hiſſed 
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Nor is there any greater Proof of the Vir» 
tue or Corruption of the People, than their 
Pleaſures. Thus in the Time of the Vigour 
of the Roman Virtue, Tragedy was very 
much eſteemed, its Dignity kept up, and the 
Decorum of the Stage fo very nicely obſer- 
ved, that a Player's landing out of his Or» 
der, or ſpeaking a falſe Quantity, was 125 

the Stage. This 
Cicero aſſures us, Hiſtrio ſi paulo movit exten 
Numerum, aut ſi Verſus pronunciatus eſt Sy- 
lala una brevior aut longior exſibilatur & 
exploditur. (Paradox iii.) | : 
And when they gave us the moſt noble 
Examples of Virtue in their real Life, they 
were moſt pleaſed with the Repreſentation of 
noble Examples on the Stage; for People are 
delighted with what bears the greateſt Like- 
neſs to the Turn and Temperament of their 
own Minds. Thus when the Roman Virtue 
decayed, or indeed was loſt with their Li- 
berty, and they ſubſiſted and ſpread their 
Dominions more by the Merit of their An- 
ceſtors, and the Roman Name made terri- 
ble by them, than by their own Bravery, 
then Effeminacy and Folly ſpread thro' the 
People, which immediately appeared in their 
Sports or Spectacles; and Tragedy was ſlighted. 
Now Farce on the One hand, with its Mzmes 
and Pantomimes, and Opera on the Other, 
with its emaſculating Sounds, invade and van- 


quiſh the Stage, and draw the Ears and me 
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1 of the People; who care only to laugh, or 
1 to ſee things extravagant and monſtrous. 

. 1 rather at preſent attribute the Decay of 
| Tra agedy to our want of 7 ragedians, and in- 
ol | decd Tragic Poets, than to the Corruption of 
Wl. the People; which, tho great enough, yet is 
[| | not ſo deſolate, as what we ha ve mentioned 
| 

| | 


| in the Noman State. 
5 | I have often heard Mr. Betterton ſay, 
10 | that when: he firſt Played under Sir II. 
1 liam D' Avenant, the Company was much 
0 better regulated, and they were obliged to 
0 make their Study their Buſineſs, which our 
100 young Actors do not think it their Duty now 
| to do; for they ſcarce ever mind a Word of 
1 their Parts but only at Rehearſals, and come 
1!!! - * hither too often ſcarce recovered from their 
1 laſt Night's Debauch; when the Mind is not 
Wl very . of meditating ſo calmly and 
1 judicioufly on what they have to fludy, as to 
1 enter thoroughly into the Nature of the Part, 
WO or to conſider the Variation of the Voice, 
. Looks and Geſtures which ſhould give them 
19 their true Beauty, many of them thinking 
that making a Noiſe renders them agreeable 
to the Audience, becauſe a few of the U 
* Gallary clap the 16ud Efforts of their Lungs, 
|.» in which their Underſtanding has no Share. 
1 They think it a ſuperfluous Trouble to ſtudy 
I real Excellence, which might rob them of 
| what they fancy more, Midnight, or indeed 
* whole Nights Debauches, and a lazy Remiſs- 
0 neſs in their Buſineſs. 
* 109 i . Another 
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Another | Obſtacle to the Improvement of 
our young Players, is, that when they have 
not been admitted above a Month or two 
into the Company, though their Education 
and former Baſineſs were ever ſo Foreign to 
Acting, they vainly imagine themſelves Ma- 
ſters of an Art, which perfectly to attain, re- 
quires a ſtudious Application of a Man's 
whole Life. They take it therefore amiſs to 
have the Poet give them any Inſtruction; 
and tho' they hardly know any thing of the 
Art of Poetry, will paſs their Cenſure, and 
neglect or mind a Part as they think the Au- 
thor and his Part deſerves. Tho' in this they 
are led by Fancy as blind as Ignorance can 
make it; and ſo wandering without any cer- 
tain Rule of Judgment, generally favour the 
bad, and flight the good. Whereas, ſaid he, it 
has always been Mine and Mrs. Barry's Prac- 
tice to conſult eyen the moſt indifferent Poet 
in any Part we have thought fit to accept of; 
and I may ſay it of Her, ſhe has often ſo ex- 
erted herſelf in an indifferent Part, that her 
Acting has given Succeſs in ſuch Plays, as 
to read, would turn a Man's Stomach ; and 
tho' I could never pretend to do ſo much 
Service that way, as She has done, yet I 
have never been wanting in my Endeayours. 
But while young Actors will think them- 
ſelves Maſters before they underſtand any 
one Point of their Art, and not give them- 
ſelves Leiſure and Time to ſtudy the Graces 


that 


1 
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| 
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that the Stage ſhould flouriſh and adyance in 
Perfection. 0 
Every one muſt be ſenſible of the Juſtneſs 
of theſe Sentiments, but ſome are apt to be- 
lie ve many of Them proceed from want of 
Jadgment in the Managers, in admitting 
People unqualified by Nature, and not pro- 


viding ſuch Perſons to direct them, as un- 
derſtand the Art they ſhould be improved 


in. All other Arts People are taught by 
Maſters skilful in them, but here Ignorance 
teaches itſelf, or rather confirms it ſelf into 
the Confidence of Knowledge, by going on 
without any Rebuke. | 

From theſe Obſervations, and the inſtilling 
of them, into All under his Care, were owe- 


ing that juſt Action which appeared on the 


Stage under Mr, Betterton's Conduct. 
e ſhall next give the Sentiments of a ri- 
gid Critic upon the Action of that Period; 
« Mr, Hart (lays Mr,Rymer) always pleaſes, 
ee and, what he delivers, every one takes up- 
% on Conſent ; their Eyes are prepoſſeſſed 
«© and charmed by his Action, before aught 
of the Poct's can approach their Ears; and 
to the maſt wretched of Characters he gives 
% a Luſtre and Brilliant, which dazzles the 
“ Sight, that the Deformitics in the Poe- 
try cannot be perceived.“ ed 
17 4 | | 2 Both 
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85 * See his Letter to Sir Fleetwood Shephard 1677, Bvo.p. 5, 
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« Both our Aſopus and Roſcius (in the 
«K Maids Tragedy) are on the Stage toge- 
« ther; Mr. Hart and Mr. Mobun are wants 
« ing in Nothing. To theſe we owe for what 
« js Plealing in every Scene wherein they 
appear. 1117 | 

We ſhall now proceed to ſome brief No- 
tices, communicated to us by Mr. Boman, 


of Himſelf and Contemporaries, wt 
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CHAP. III. 

Some Account of Mr. Bowman, Mr. Noxxs, 


Mr. SuiTH, Mr, Harris, Mr. LEE, Mr. 
© MounTrorrt, Mrs. Guy, Sc. 


Onun Boman, Son of John Bowman, 
of King-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, was born at 
Pillerton in Warwickſhire (in the fame Houſe, 
Chamber and Bed wherein his Mother was 
Born on the 27th of December, St. John's 
Day, 1664.) Wa 

He was brought into the Duke's Theatre 
to Sing at Seven Years old. 

Mr. Boman married Elizabeth, Daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Watſon, Bart. She was 
born in the Pariſh of St. Martin in the Fields 
1677, and was a very pretty Player both 
in her Perfon and Performances ; particularly 
remarkable, for Acting the Part of Eurydice 
in Ok pip us. 7 

That 
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That famous Comedian Mr. James Nokes 
was a Toyman in Corubill. From his La- 
bours on the Stage, he acquired and left to a 
Nephew at his Death, an Eftate of 400 J. 
per Annum, at Totteridge near Barnet. 

Upon his commencing Player, King Charles 
the Second firſt diſcovered his Excellencies as 
he was Acting the Duke of Norfolk in Shake- 
ſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Mr. Dryden wrote Gomez in the Spaniſh 
Fryar in Compliment to Mr, Nokes. 

Mr. Smith was a Barriſter at Law of the 
Society of Grays Inn. 

Mr. Harris was bred a Seal-Cutter, and 
he made Mr. Joſeph Wiltams a Player. 

Mr. Anthony Lee was of a good Family, 
and born in Northamptonfſ61re. 
Mr. Milliam Mountfort was a Gentleman 
deſcended of a very good Family. The firſt 
particular Notice taken of him on the Stage 
was in Acting the Part of Tall- Boy; ſoon after 
which his Salary was advanced; and he became 
more famous in Playing Sir Courtiy Nice. 
He was taken off the Stage, and made 
one of the Gentlemen to Lord Chancellor 
Fefferies, ( who at an Entertainment of the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen in the 
« Year 1685, called for Mr. Mount fort to di- 
„vert the Company (as his Lordſhip was 
<« pleaſed to term it) he being an excellent 
« Mimic, my Lord made him Plead before 
« him in a Feigned Cauſe, in which he 
* Aped all the great Lawyers of the Age in 

: their 
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&« their Tone of Voice, and in their Action 
« and Geſture of Body, to the very great 
“ Ridicule not only of the Lawyers, but of 
« the Law itſelf; which to me (ſays the Hi- 
e ftorian) did not ſeem altogether prudent in 
« a Man of his loſty Station in the Law: 
“ Diverting it certainly was; but prudent, in 
© the Lord High Chancellor, I ſhall never 
« think it. * | 

We muſt leave Mr. Mount fort, for ſome 
time, performing his Duty in the Service of 
Lord Chancellor Jefferies, and proceed to 
others his Cotemporaries, among whom was 
Mr. George Powel, an excellent Tragedian, 
With him may be mentioned that memora- 
ble Comedian Mr. Cave Underhill, with many 
more who will be mentioned in the Courſe of 
theſe Memoirs. , 

But this Chapter ſhall be concluded with 
a few Remarks, made by Mr Addiſon, rela- 
ting to a very peculiar Player. F 

« Mr. Milliam Peer was an Attor at the 
« Reſtoration, and took his Theatrical De- 
« gree with Berterton, Kynaſton and Harris. 
« Tho' his Station was humble, he performed 
« jt well; and the common Compariſon with 
« the Stage and Human Life which has 
« been fo often made, may well be brought 
% out upon this Qccaſion. It rs no matter, 
« fſay the Moraliſts, whether you act a Prince, 

| D or 


* 


* See Sir hn Reresly's MExmorns from the Reſtoration to 
the Revolution. Octavo, p. 230. 
See Guarviax, Numb. 82. 
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*© or a Beggar, the Buſineſs is to do your Part 
« well,” Mr. Peer diſtinguiſhed himſelf parti- 


cularly in To Characters, which no Man 


ever could touch but himſelf; Oue of them 
was the Speaker of the Prologue to the Play, 
which is contrived in the Tragedy of HAM- 
LET, to awake the Conſciences of the Guilty 
Princes. Mr. Peer ſpoke this Prologue with 
ſuch an Air as repreſented him an Actor, and 
with ſuch an inferior manner as only att- 
ing an Actor, as made the Others on the 
Stage appear real great Perſons, and not 
Repreſentatives. This was a Nicety in Act. 
ing that none but the moſt ſubtile Player 
could ſo much as conceive. 1 remember his 

ſpeaking theſe Words, in which there is no 


great matter but in the right Adjuſtment of 


the Air of the Speaker, with univerſal Ap- 
plauſe. 1 


For Us, and for our Tragedy, 
Here ſtooping to your Clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 


Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronoun- 
cing of it, Is this a Prologue or a Poeſie of 
a Ring? However the ſpeaking of it got 
Mr. Peer more Reputation, than thoſe who 
ſpeak the Length of a Pgritan's Sermon eve- 
ry Night will ever attain to. Beſides his, 
he got great Fame on another little Occaſion. 
He played the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet; it will be neceſſary to recite more 

Out 


dun- 
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got 
Who 
eve- 
this, 
fon. 

and 
more 
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out of the: Play than Peer ſpoke, to have a 
right Conception of what he did in it) No- 
meo, weary. of Life, recollects Means to be * 
rid of it after this n 5 
ih 121 

1 ho remember an Ape 

That dwelt about this rendezvous of NN 

Meagre and very rueful were his Looks, 

Sap! AUP had worn 1 755 o the Bones. 
When this Speftre 3 roreny ares 
Romeo adureſſes him thus; 


I ſee Thou art very poor. 

Thou may'ſt do any thing, here's fifty Drachmas, 
Get me a Draught of Wot will ſooneſt free 

A * from all his Cares. 


When 1 Apothecary objects that it is un- 
lawful, Romeo urges; 


An Thou, 10 baſe and full of ebe 
Yet fear'ſt to Die? Famine is in thy Checks, 
Need. and Oppreſſion ſtareth in thy Eyes, 
Contempt and Beggary hang on thy Back; 
The World is not thy Friend, nor the World's — . 
Then be not Done, but break 1 it, and ak ONE" 


Without theſe Quotations the Rester could 
not have a juſt Idea of the Viſage and Man- 
ner which Peer aſſumed, when in the moſt 
lamentable Tone imaginable; and delivering 
the Poiſon, like a Man reduced to the drink 
D 2 ing 
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ing it himſelf, if kae vid: not "ns t e to 


en nt bil, al. 360% . 


— „* 
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NV 26S bile Sins my „ Will, in 5 wad 


Take this and drink it off, the Work is done. 


It was an odd Excellence, and a very par- 
ticular Circumſtance this of Peer's, that his 
whole Action of Life depended upon ſpeak- 
ing five Lines better than any Man elſe. 

e Hall. farther proceed to ſhew, from 
Mr. Betterton's Papers, what the Duty of a 


Player is. 
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CHAT .-Y, 
F the Duty of a PLAYER. 


ROM his very Name we may derive 
his Duty, he is ; called an Actor, and his 
Excellence conſiſts in Acting and Speakin 
The Mimes and Pantomimes did all by Ge. 
ſture, and the Action of Hands, Legs and 
Feet, without making uſe of the Tongue in 
uttering any Sentiments or Sounds; ſo that 
they were ſomething like our Dumb-Shows, 
with this Difference, one Pantomime ex- 
preſſed ſeveral Perſons, and that to the Tunes 
of Muſical Inſtruments. The Dumb-Shows 
made uſe of ſeyeral Perſons to expreſs the 
Deſign 


to 
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Deſign of the Play as a ſilent Action. The 
Nature of this is beſt ſeen in Hamlet before 
the Entrance of his Players. A 


[ Enter a King and a Queen very lovingly, 
the Queen embracing him; ſhe kneels," and 
makes Shew of Proteſtation unto him; he 
takes her up, and reclines his Head on her 
Neck. Lays him down on à Bed of Flow- 
ers; ſhe ſeeing him aſleep, leaves him. 
Anon comes in a Fellow, takes off his 
Crown, kiſſes it, and pours Poiſon into the 
King's Ear, and Exit. The Queen returns, 
finds the King dead, and makes paſſionate 
Action. The Poiſoner, with two or three 
Mutes, comes in again, ſeems to lament 
with her; the dead Body is carried away. 
The Poiſoner courts the Queen with Gifts; 
ſhe ſeems loath and unwilling awhile, but 
in the end accepts his Love.] 


. 


I only repeat this to ſhew the manner of 


the old Time, and what they meant by 


Dumb-Shows, which Shakeſpeare himſelf 
condemns in this very Play, when Hamlet 
ſays to the 54> mph © O! it offends me to 
the Soul to ſee a robuſtuous Perriwig- pated 
% Fellow tear a Paſſion to Tatters, to very 
„Rags, to ſplit the Ears of the Ground 
lings, who (for the moſt part) are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable Dumb-Shows- 
and Noiſe — en ee ee 


* ** 


* 
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- But the Pantomimes or Noman Dancers 
expreſſed all this in one Perſon, as we have it 
in Mr. Mayne's Luciax ; where Demetrius 


the Cynic Philoſopher railing againſt Dancing, 


is invited by one of them if the Time of 
Nero, to ſee him perform without either Pipe 
or Flute, and did fo; “ for having impoſed 
Silence on the Inftraments, he by himſelf 
danced the Adultery of Mars and. Venus, 
the Sun betraying them, and Vulcan plot- 
ing, and catching them in a Wire-Net; 
then every God, Who was ſeverally Specta- 
tor; then Venus bluſhing, and Mars be- 
“ fſeeching; in a Word, he Acted the whole 
Fable ſo well, that Demetrius much 
pleaſed with the Spectacle, as the greateſt 
«Praiſe that could be beſtowed upon him, 
cryed out in a loud Voice, I hear my 
Friend, what you act; nor do I only ſee 
them, but methinks you ſpeak with your 
« Hands. | 
This Inſtance not only ſhews the Differ- 
ende between theſe Pantomimes from our old 
Dumb-Shewis.; but the Power of Action, 
which a Player ought to ſtudy with his ut- 
moſt Application. The Qrator at the Bar, 
and in the Pulpit, ought to underſtand the 
Art of Speak ing perfectly well; but Action 


can never be in its Perfection but on the 


Stage, and in our Time the Pulpit and the 
Bar have leſt off even that graceful Action, 
which was neceſſary to the Buſineſs of thoſe 
Races, and gave a juſt Weight and . = 
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the Words they uttered. And I wonder that 
our Clergy do not a little more conſider this 
Point, and reflect, that they ſpeak to the 
People as much as the Orators of Greece and 
Nome; and what Influence Action had on 
them, will be evident from ſome Inſtances we 
ſhall give in their proper Places. 

AcTton indeed has a natural Excellence 
in it, ſuperior to all other Qualities; Action 
is Motion, and Motion is the Support of Na- 
ture, which without it wonld again fink into 
the fluggiſh Maſs of Chaos. Motion in the 
various and regular Dances of the Planets 
ſurprizes and delights: Life is Motion, and 
when that ceaſes, the human Body ſo beau- 
tiful, nay, fo divine when enlivened by Mo- 
tion, becomes a dead and putrid Coarſe, from 
which all turn their Eyes. The Eye is 
caught by any thing in Motion, but paſſes 
over the ſluggiſh and motionleſs things as not 
the pleaſing Object of its View. 

This natural Power of Motion or Action is 
the Reaſon, that the Attention of the Au- 
dience is fixed by any irregular or even fanta- 
ſtic Action, on the Stage, of the moſt indif- 
ferent Player; and ſupine and drowſy; when 
the beſt Actor ſpeaks without the Addition 
of Action. 

It was the Skill the ancient Players of 
Athens and Rome had in this, which made 
them not only fo much admired by the 
Great Men of thoſe Times and Places, but 
raiſed them to the Reputation of being Ma- 
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ſers of Two of the greateſt Orators that 
Athens or Rome ever ſaw; and who, had it 
not been for the Inſtructions of the Actors 
Satyrus, Roſcius and Aſopus, had never 
been able to conyey their admirable Parts to 
the World, 

Demoſihenes being, aſter many ſucceſsful 
Attempts, one. Time exploded the Aſſembly, 
went Home with his Head muffled up in his 
Cloak, very much affected with the Diſ- 
grace; in this Condition Satyrus the Actor 
followed him, being his intimate Acquaint- 
ance, and fell into Diſcourſe with him. De- 
moſt henes having bemoaned himſelf to him, 
told his Misfortune, that having been the 
moſt induſtrious of the Pleaders, and having 
{ſpent almoſt the whole Strength and Vigour 
of his Body in that Employment, yet could 
he not render himſelf acceptable ta the Peo- 
ple; that Drunkards, Tarpaulins, - Sots and 
illiterate Fellows, found ſo favourable a Hear- 


ing, as to poſſeſs the Pulpit, while he him- 
ſelf was deſpiſed, What you fay (replied 


Satyrus) is very true, but I will ſoon re- 
move the Cauſe of all this, if you will re- 
peat ſome Verſes to me out of Saphocles, or 
Euripides. When Demoſthenes had pronoun» 
ced after his Way, Satyrus preſently repeat- 
ing the ſame- Verſes with their proper Tone, 
Mien and Gefture, gave ſuch a Turn to 
them, that Demoſthenes himſelf perceived 


they had quite another Appearance. By 


which being convinced how much Grace and 
LY | Orna⸗ 
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Ornament accrues to Speech by a proper and 
due Action, he began to think it of little 
Conſequence for a Man to exerciſe himſelf in 
declaiming, if he negleQed the juſt Pronunci- 
ation or Decency of Speaking. Upon this he 
built himſelf a Place under Ground (which 
remained in the Time of Plutarch) whither 
he retired every Day to form his Action, and 
exerciſe his Voice. To ſhew what Pains this 
Great Man took, as an Example to our 
young Actors, who do not think themſelyes 
obliged to take any at all, I ſhall proceed 
with Plutarch. In his Houſe he had a great 
Looking-Glaſs, before which he would ſtand 
and repeat his Orations, by that Means ob- 
ſerving how far his Action and Geſture were 
graceful or unbecoming. | 
The ſame Demoſthenes, when a Client came 
to him on an Afault and Battery, he at 
large gave him an Account of what Blows he 
had received from his Adverſary, but in fo 
calm and unconcerned -a Manner, that De- 
moſthenes ſaid, - Surely, my good Friend, thou 
haſt not ſuffered any one thing of what thou 
makeſt thy Complaint : Upon which his 
Client warmed, cryed aloud — How, Demoſ- 
thenes ? Have I ſuffered nothing? Ay marry, 
replies he, now I hear the Voice of a Man 
who has been, injured and beaten. Of ſo great 
Conſequence did he think the Tone and Ac- 
tion of the Speaker towards the gaining Be- 


lief. | 
This 
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This was the Caſe of Demoſthenes, as Plu- 
tarch aſſures us, and that of Cicero was not 
much different — At firſt (fays Plutarch) he 
was, as well as Demoſthenes, very defeQive 
in Action, and therefore he diligently applied 
himſelf to Noſcius the Comedian ſometimes, 
and ſometimes to Aſopus the Tragedian. And 


ſuch afterwards was the Action of Cicero, 


that it did not a little contribute to make his 


Eloquence perſuaſive; deriding the Rhetori- 


cians of his Time, for delivering their Ora- 
tions with ſo much Noiſe and Bawling, ſay- 
ing, that it was their want of Ability to 
fpeak, which made them have Recourſe to 
bearing,” 1 

The ſame might be ſaid to many of our 
bawling Actors, of which Number A 
was not, yet ſo poſſeſſed with his Part, that 
he took his acting to be ſo real, and not a 
Repreſentation, that whilſt he was on the 
Stage repreſenting Atreus deliberating on the 
Revenge of Thyeftes, he was ſo tranſported 
beyond himſelf, that he ſmote one of the 
Servants haſtily croſſing the Stage, and laid 
him dead on the Place. 

Lord Bacon, in his Advanc ement of Learn- 
ing; gives us a Hiſtory from the Annals of 
Tacitus, of one Vibulenus, formerly an Actor 
on the Stage, but at that time a common 
Soldier in the Pannoman Garriſons; which 


is a "wonderful: Inſtance of the Nord" of 


Action, and what Force it adds to the Words, 


»The. Account is as follows, 


Vt bus 
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Pibulenus, on the Death of Auguſtus S 


—— — — 
* * 
- 


t ſar, had” raiſed a Mutiny,” ſo that Blæſus 
e the Lieutenant committed ſome of the Muti- 7 
e neers to Priſon ; but the Soldiers violently ] 
d broke open the Priſon-Gates, and ſet their 
, Comrades at Liberty; and this Vibulenus, in 
d a Tribunitial Speech to the Soldiers, begins 
» in this manner“ You have given Life and 
is Light to theſe poor innocent Wiretehes— 
1 c but Who reſtores my Brother to me, or 
* Life to my Brother? who was ſent hither 
= « with a Meſſage from the Legions of Ger- 
0 « many to treat of the common Cauſe; and 
0 « this very laſt Night has he murdered him 
« by ſome of his Gladiators, ſome of his 
ir {© Bravoes, whom he keeps about him to be 
* « the Murderers of the Soldiers. Anſwer, 
t * Bleſus, where haſt thou thrown his Body; 
a « the moſt mortal Enemies deny not Burial 
e „ to the dead Enemy: When to his Corps 
E T have performed my laſt Duties in Kiſſes, 
d « and flowing Tears, command me to be flain 
e * at his Side, ſo that theſe our Fellow-Sol- 
d « diers may have leave to bury us. | 
He put the Army into ſuch a Ferment 
— and Fury by this Speech, that if it had nor 
}f immediately been made appear, there was 
r no ſuch Matter, and that he never had any 
n Brother, the Soldiers would hardly have 
h ſpared the Lieutenant's Life; for he acted as 
f if it had been ſome Interlude on the Stage. 
* There is not ſo great a Pathos in the 


Words uttered wy the Soldier, as to ſtir the 
= Army 
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Army into ſo very great a Ferment, they 
muſt therefore receive almoſt their whole 
Force from a moſt moving and pathetic Ace- 
tion, in which his Eyes, Hands and Voice 


joined in a moſt lively Expreſſion of his Mi- 


ſery and of his Loſs, It is true, that when 
an Army is tumultuous in itſelf, it is no dif- 
ficult matter to run them into Madneſs ; 
but then it muſt be done by ſome, who ei- 
ther by their former Intereſt there, had pur- 
chaſed an Opinion among them, or ſome one 
who by the Artfulneſs of his Addreſs ſhould 
touch their Souls, and ſo engage them to 
what he pleaſes. 'The latter I take to be our 
Caſe in Vibulenus, who by the Advantage of 


his Skill in Action recommended himſelf and 


his ſuppoſititious Cauſe fo effectually to them, 
as to make the General run a great hazard of 
his Life for an imaginary Murder. 

This has made ſome of the old Orators 
give the ſole Power in Speech to Action, as I 
have read in ſome of thoſe learned Men 
who have treated of this Subject in Engliſh 
and French. And I am perſuaded that the 
Clergy would moye their Hearers far more, 


if they added but graceful Action to loud 
Speaking, This often ſets off indifferent Mat- 


ter, and makes a Man of little Skill in any 
other Part of Oratory, paſs for the moſt 
eloquent; this, I have read, was the Caſe of 
Trachallus, who tho' none of the beſt Ora- 
tors of his Time for the Compoſition and 
Writing-part, yet execlled all the as of 

that 


I 
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that Age, his Appearance and Delivery was 
ſo plauſible and pleaſing. The Statelineſs 
of his Perſon and Port, the Sparkling of 
his Eyes, the Majeſty of his Looks, the 
Beauty of his Mien 150 his Voice, added 
to theſe Qualities, which not only for Gra- 
vity and Compoſedneſs came up to that of a 
Tragedian, but even excelled any AQors, 
that ever yet trod the Stage, as Quintilian 
aſſures us. Philiſtus, on the other hand, for 
want of theſe Advantages of Utterance, loft 
all the Beauty and Force of his Pleadings, tho 
for Language and the Art of Compoſition he 
excelled all the Greeks of his Time. 

The fame Advantage had Pericles and 
Hortenſius, with this Difference, Hortenſius 
aſcribed all the Succeſs of his Pleadings to 
the Merit of the Writing, and convinced the 
World of his Error by publiſhing his Ora- 
tions; | Pericles, tho' it is ſaid he had the 
Goddeſs Perſuaſion on his Lips, and that he 
thundered and lightened in an Aſſembly, and 
made all Greece tremble when he ſpoke, yet 
ould never publiſh any of his Orations, be- 
cauſe their Excellency lay in the AcTton. | 

What I have ſaid here of Action in ge- 
neral, and the particular Examples I have 
given, is I believe ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
one that is ſtudious of Excellence on the 
Stage, that it ought to be his chief Aim and 
Application. But next to this is the Art of 
Speaking, in which alſo a Player ought to be 
periecly skilled; for, as an eminent Writer 

obleryes, 


e therein contained, bat by its Sound. For 


to the Letters whereof they conſiſt, and 


2 


of the Poem, but that of Oratory is va- 
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obſerves, „The Operation of Speech is 
« ſtrong, not only for the Reaſon or Wit 


c in all good Speech there is a, fort of Mu- 
« fic, with reſpect to its Meaſure, Time and 
e Tune. © 4 well-meaſured Sentence is 

<« proportional Three Ways, in all its Parts to 
the Sentences, and to what it is intended 
c to expreſs, and all Words that haye Time 
«. allowed to their Syllables, as is ſuitable 


ce to the Order in which they ſtand in a Sen- 
e tence, Nor are Words without their 
& Tune or Notes even in common Talk, 
« which together compoſe that Tune, which 
s is proper to eyery Sentence, and may be 
27 pricked down as well as any muſical Tune: 
« only in the Tunes of Speech the Notes 
© have much leſs Variety, and have all a 
e ſhort, Time. With reſpect alſo to Time 
e and Meaſure, the Poetic is leſs various, 
„ and therefore leſs powerful, than that of 
“ Oratory ; the former being like that of a 


te ſhort Country Song repeated to the End 


<« ried all along, like the Diviſions which a 
« 'skilful-Muſfician runs upon a Lute. _ 

. He proceeds to our former Conſideration, 
ſaying, The Behaviour and Geſture is 
© alſo of Force; as in Oratory ſo in Con- 
<« yerſe, conſiſting of almoſt as many Moti- 
ons, as there are moveable Parts of the 
0 Body, all made with a certain e 


« Mea- 
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« Meaſure. between .one another, and at the 
« ſame time anſwerable to that of Speech, 
cc which when caſy and unaffected is becom- 
cc 

A "Maſtery in theſe Two Parts is what 
hx an Actor: And 1 hope the Rules 1 
ſhall give for both will be of Uſe to ſuch as 
have truly a Genius for this Art; the Rules 
of which like thoſe of Poetry, are only. for 
thoſe who have a Genius, and are not per- 
fectly to be underſtood by thoſe who have 
not. 

To begin therefore with Aion, the Player 
is to conſider, that it is not every rude and 
undeſigning Aion which is his Buſineſs, for 
that is what the Ignorant as well as the it. 
ſul may have, nor can indeed want: But 
the Action of a Player is, what is agreeable 
to Perſonation, or the Subject he repreſents. 
Now what he repreſents i is Man in his various 
Characters, Manner and Paſſions, and to theſe 
Heads he muſt adjuſt every Action; he 
muſt perfectly expreſs the Quality and Man- 
ners of the Man whoſe Perſon he aſſumes, 
that is, he muſt know how his Manners are 
compounded, and from thence know the ſe- 
veral Features, as I may call them, of his 
Paſſions. A Patriot, a Prince, a Beggar, a 
Clown, Sc. mult each have their Propriety, 
and Diſtinction in Action as well as Words 
and Language. An Actor therefore muſt 
vary with his Argument, that is, carry the 
e in all his © and Qualities with 

him 
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him in every Action and Paſſion ; he muſt 
transform himſelf into every Perſon he repre- 
fents, ſince he is to act all forts of Actions 
and Paſſions. Sometimes he is to be a Loyer, 
and know not only all the ſoft and tender 
Addreffes of one, but what are proper to the 
Character of Him who is in Love, whether he 
be a Prince or a Peaſant, a hot or fiery Man, 
or of more moderate and flegmatic Coniſti- 
tution, and even the Degrees of the Paſſion 
he is poſſeſſed” with. Sometimes he is to re- 

reſent a choleric, hot and jealous Man; 
then he muſt be thoroughly acquainted with 
all the Motions and Sentiments productive of 
thoſe Motions of the Feet, Hands and Looks 
of ſach a Perſon in ſuch Circumſtances. Some- 
times he is a Perſon all dejected and bending 
under the Extremities of Grief and Sorrow ; 
which changes the whole Form and Appear- 
ance of him in the Repreſentation, as it does 
really in Nature. Sometimes he is diſtract- 
ed, and here Nature will teach him, that his 
Action has always ſomething wild and irre- 

ular, tho' even that regularly; that his 
yes, his Looks or Countenance, Motions 


of Body, Hands and Feet, be all of a Piece, 
and that he never falls into the indifferent 


State of Calmneſs and Unconcern, As he now 
repreſents Achilles, then Mueas, another 
time Hamlet, then Alexander the Great, and 


Oedipus, he ought to know perfectly well 


the Characters of all theſe Heroes, the very 
ſame Paſſions differing in different Heroes as 
oy their 


* 
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their Characters differ: The Courage of 
near, for Example, of itſelf was ſedate 
and temperate, and always attended with | 
good Nature; that of Turnus joined with „ 
Fury, yet accompanied with Generoſity and 
Greatneſs of Mind. The Valour of Megen- 

tius was ſavage and cruel; he has no Fury 
but Fierceneſs, which is not a Paſſion but 
Habit, and nothing but the Effect of Fury 
cooled into a very keen Hatred, and an in- 
veterate Malice. Turnus ſeems to fight to 
appeaſe his Anger, Mezentius to fatisfy his 
Revenge, his Malice and barbarous Thirſt 
of Blood. Turnus goes to the Field with 
Grief, which always attends Anger, where- 
as Mezentius deſtroys with a barbarous Joy; 
he is fo far from Fury, that he is hard to be 
provoked to common Anger; who calmly 
killing Oxdes, grows but half angry at his 
Threats; | 
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| At whom Mezentius ſmiPd with mingled Ire. 


Thus, it is plain, he has not the Fury of 
Turnus, but a Barbarity peculiar to himſelf, 
and a ſavage Fierceneſs, according to his 

Character, Virg. B. 10. 
To know theſe different Characters of eſta- 
bliſhed Heroes, the Actor need only be ac- 
quainted with the Poets, who write of them; 
if the Poet who introduces them in his Play 
have not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed them. But 
to know the different Compoſitions of the 
E Manners, 
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introduced on our Stage; for they never place 
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Manners, and the: Paſſions ſpringing from 


thoſe Manners, he ought to have an Inſight 


into Moral Philoſophy, for they produce va- 


rious Appearances in the Looks and Actions, 


according to their various Mixtures, For that 
the very ſame Paſſion has various Appear- 


ances, is plain from the Hiſtory-Painters who 
have followed Nature, 01s. 

Jordan of Antwerp, in a Piece of our Savi- 
our's being taken from the Croſs, which is now 
in his Grace the Duke of Mar/borough's Hands, 
the Paſſion of Grief is expreſſed with a won- 
derful Variety ; the Grief of the Virgin-Mo- 
ther is in all the Extremity of Agony, that is 
conſiſtent with Life; nay, indeed, that ſcarce 
leaves any Signs of remaining Life in her ; 
that of St. Mary Magdalen is an extreme 
Grief, but mingled with Love and Tender- 
neſs, which ſhe always expreſſed, after her 
Converſion, for our bleſſed Lord; then the 
Grief of St. 7ohx the Evangeliſt is ſtrong but 
manly, and mixed with the Tenderneſs of 
perfect Friendſhip; and, that of Joſeph of 
Arimathea, ſuitable to hisYears and Love for 
Chriſt, more ſolemn, more contracted in him- 
ſelf, yet forcing an Appearance in his Looks. 


Coypel's Sacrifice of J7eptha's Daughter has 
very luckily expreſſed a great Variety of this 
dame Paſſion. | | 


The Hiſlory-Painters indeed have obſerved 
a Decorum in their Pieces, which wants to be 


any 
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any Perſon on the Cloth, who has not a Con- 
cern in the Action. 

All the Slaves in Le Brun's Tent of Darius 
participate of the grand Concern of Siſigambis, 
Statyra, Kc, This would render the Repre- 
ſentation extremely ſolemn and beautiful; 
but on the Stage, not only the Supernumera- 
ries, as they call them, or Attendants, ſeem 
regardleſs of the great Concern of the Scene, 
and, even the Actors themſelves, who are on 
the Stage, and not in the very principal 
Parts, will be whiſpering to one another, or 
bow ing to their Friends in the Pit, or gazing 
about. But if they made Playing their Scudy, 
(or had indeed a Genius to the Art) as it 
is their Buſineſs, they would not only, not 
be guilty of theſe Abſurdities, but would, 
like Le Brun, obſerve Nature wherever they 
found her offer any thing that could contribute 
to their Perfection. For this great Maſter 
was often ſeen to obſerve a Quarrel in the 
Street betwixt various People, and therein 
not only to regard the ſeveral Degrees of the 
Paſſions of Anger riſing in the Fray, and their 
different Receſs, but the diſtinct Expreſſions 
of it in every Face that was concerned, 

Our Stage, indeed at the beſt, is but a very 
cold Repreſentation, when ſupported by loud 
Prompting, to the great Diſguſt of the Au- 
dience, and ſpoiling the Decorum of what 
is Repreſented ; for an imperfect Accor af- 
fronts the Audience, and betrays his own De- 
merits, I muſt fay this in the Praiſe of Ma- 


ment for their equal Folly and Impudence. 
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jor Mohun, he is generally perfect, and gives 
the Prompter little Trouble, and never 
wrongs the Poet by putting in any thing of 
his own; a Fault, which ſome applaud them- 
felves for, tho' they deſerve a ſevere Puniſh- 


They forget Hamlet's Advice to the Players. 


—— Let thoſe who play your Clowns 
ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them; " 
there be of them that will of themſelves 
laugh, to ſet on ſome Quantity of barren 
| Gpettators to laugh too; the in the mean 
time ſome neceſſary Queſtion of the Play be 
then to be conſidered. That's ViLLatnovs, 
and ſhews a moſt Prrirur Ambition in the 
Fool that uſes it. This is too frequently 
done by ſome of our Comedians. But it is, 
E think, an unpardonable Fault in a Trage- 
dian, who through his Imperfectneſs in his 
Part ſhall ſpeak on, any Stuff. that comes in 
his Head, which muſt infallibly prejudice the 
true Expreſſion of the Buſineſs of the Play, 
let it be Paſſion, Deſcription, or Narration. 
Tho' notwithſtanding this Supinity in gene- 
ral of too many of our modern Players, there 
are ſome among them who are in earneſt; as 
may, from many Inſtances be pointed out in 
their reſpective Parts. Among thoſe Players, 
who ſeem always to be in earneſt, I muſt not 
omit the Principal, thoſe incomparable Per- 
formers Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle ; 
their Action is always juſt, and produced 
naturally by the Sentiments of the Part "yy 
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AR, every where obſerving thoſe Rules pre- 


ſcribed to the Poets by Horace, and which 
equally reach the Players. 25 


We weep and laugh as we ſee others do, 
He only makes me fad, who ſhews the way, 
And firſt is fad himſelf ; then Telephvs 
I feel the Weight of your Calamities, - 
And fancy all your Miſeries my own; 
But if you AcT them ill ! I ſleep or laugh. 
Your Look muſt alter as your Subject does, © 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſerene. 
For Nature forms and ſoftens us within, 
And writes our Fortune's Changes ii our Face, 
Pledfure inchants, impetuous Rage tranſports, 
And Grief dejects and wrings the tortur'd Soul; 
And theſe are all interpreted by Speech. 
But he, whoſe Words and Fortunes diſagree 
_ Abſurd, unpity'd grows a public Jeſt, - | 
. . Roscom, 


The Ladies juſt mentioned always entered 
into their Parts. How often have I heard Mrs, 
Barry ſay, that ſhe never ſpoke theſe Words in 
the Orphan, Ab ! poor CAaSTALIO !---without 
weeping, Nay, I have frequently obſerved her 


to change her Countenance ſeveral Times as 


the Diſcourſe of others on the Stage ha ve af. 
fected her in the Part ſhe acted. This is be- 
ing thoroughly concerned, this is to know 
one's Part, this is to expreſs the Paſſions in 
the Countenance and Geſture, 


E 3 1 
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The Stage ought to be the Sear of Paſſion 
in its various Kinds, and therefore the AtFors 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted. with the 
whole Nature of the AﬀeCtions, and Habits 
of the Mind, or elſe they will never be able 
to expreſs them 15 in their Looks and 
Geſtures, as well as in the Tone of their 
Voice, and Manner of Utterance. They 
muſt know them in their various Mixtures, 


as they are differently blended together 


in the different Characters they repreſent; 
and then that excellent Rule, in the Ef on 


Poetry, will be of equal Uſe to the 9 and 
the 2 | 


Io muſt look Within to find 
Thoſe ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind ; 
Without this Part in vain would be the }/Þole, 


And but a Body All, without a Soul. 
| Bock. 
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CHAP. v. 


Some Account of Mrs. Gprn, Mrs. PoRTER 


Mrs. BRAD3HAW, Ec. 


R 8. Ellen Guyn, 
Monarch, was. the Daughter of a 


ruiterer in Covent-G arden. 


This ſhews 1 Emperors and Kings, 
When Blood boils high will ſtoop to meaneſt things. 


Nelly, for by that Name ſhe was univerſally 
known, came into the Theatre ia the way 
of her Profeſſion » 8 Fruitereſs, viz 
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Fate now for her did its whole Force engage, 
And from the Pit ſhe's mounted to the Stage: 
There in full Luſtre did her Gloxies ſnine, 

And long eclips d, ſpread forth their Light divine: 

There Hart's and Rowley's Soul Jhe did inſnare, 
And made a Kix the Rival to a Play'r. 


Such is Lord Nocheſter's Account; and Mr. 
Langbain * tells us that Mrs. Ellen Guys 
ſpoke a New Prologue, to an Old Play cal- 
led the Knicart of the Burning Peſile. I We 
find her afterwards Acting the Parts of Queen 
ALMAHIDE in the Conqueſt of Granada. 
FLoRIMEL in the Maides Queen. Donna 
JaciNTHA, in the Mock- Aſtrologer. VAIE- 
RIA, in the Royal Martyr ; in which Tra- 
gedy Mrs. Boutel played the Part of Saint 
Catharine. Miſs Guyn beſides her own Part 
of Valeria, was likewiſe appointed, in that 
Character, to ſpeak the Epilogue; in perform- 
ing which, ſhe ſo captivated the King, who 
was preſent the firſt Night of the Play, by 

the humorous Turns ſhe gave it, that his 
Majeſty, when ſhe had done, went behind the 
9 Weg | | Scenes 
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* See his Account of the Dramatick Poets, $vo. p. 210. | 1 
t Written by Biaumom and Flejcher, A Comed. 
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Scenes and carried her off to an Entertaiment 
that Night. 

In 2 Tragedy of — Bows: Or, 
The Royal Martyr, VALERIA is Daughter 
to the Roman Emperor MAax1Min ; ſhe be. 
ing forced by her Father to marry Placi- 


digs, ſta bs berſclf for Love of Torpiorine, 
who thus condoles her Loſs, 


Our Arms no more e let dabileia fear, 

But to her Gates our peaceful Enſigns bear. 
While I mix Cypreſs with my Myrtle Wreath ; 
Joy for my Life, and mourn Valeria's Death. 


As VALERIA is carrying off the 8 
Grad; ſhe thus accoſts the Bearer, ge 


Hold, are you mad ? You damn'd confounded Dog, 
1 am to riſe, and ſpeak the Epilogue. 


[ She then Addreſſes herſelf to the Audience. 1 


I come, kind Gentlemen, ſtrange News to tell ye, | 

Jam the Ghoſt of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet Ladies be not frighted, Pll-be civil, 

Tm what I was, a little harmleſs Devil. 

For, after Death, we-Sprites have juſt ſuch Natures 

We had, for all the World, when human Creatures: 

And therefore I, that was an Actreſs here, 

Play all my Tricks in Hell, a Goblin there. 

Gallants, look to't, you ſay there are no Sprites; 

But ll come Dance about your Beds at Nights. 
| | — 
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And faith you'll be, in a [ſweet kind of A 
When I ſurprize you between Sleep and Waking. 
To tell you true, I Walk, becauſe 1 Dye 
Out of my Calling, in a Tragedy. x. 

O Poet, damn'd dull Poet, who could prove | 
So ſenſeleſs! to make Nelly die for Love; 

Nay, what's yet worſe, to kill me in the Prime 
Of Eaſfter-Term, in Tart and Cheeſe-Cake Time! 
PI fit the Fop ; for I'll not one Word ſay, 

T* excuſe his Godly out-of-Faſhion Play. 

A Play, which if you. dare but twice ſit out, 
You'll all be flander'd, and be thought devout. 

But farewell, Gentlemen; make haſte to me, 

I'm fure ere long to have your Company. 

As for my Epitaph when I am gone, 

Pl truſt no Poet, but will write my ow. 
Here NELLvy lies, who, tho ſhe liv'd a Slattern, 

Yet dyd a Princeſs, afing in Saint Car RN 


\. Beſides the Parts ſhe acted in the forego- 
ing Plays of Mr. Dryden, ſhe' performed a 
little Song (in his Comedy called the Aſſigna= 
tion: Or, Love in 4 Nunnery) with great 
Archneſs. The Song in this Comedy is in- 
troduced by a young Lady's being asked this 
Queſtion Are you fit, at Fifteen, to be 
truſted with a Maidenhead ? 'Tis as much, 
Child, as your Betters can net at fall 


| Twenty 5 
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For *tis of a Nature ſo ſubtile, 

That if *tis not luted with Care, 
The Spirit will work thro* the Bottle, 
And vaniſh away into Air. 


IL. 


To keep it, there nothing ſo hard is, 


"Twill go, between Waking and Sleeping, 
The Simple, too weak for a Guard is, 5529 
And no Wit, would be plagu'd with the keeping. 


Nelly was eaſed of her Virginity by Mr. 


Hart, at the ſame time that Lord 'Buckhurſt, 
bb /ghed for it. But his Majeſty carry- 
g o 


in the Prize, we muſt leaye her unde 


the Royal Protection. a 
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The following Letter is juſt come to our 
1 _ Hands, viz. | | 
_—_—.. : 
FTER the painful Warfare of a pub- 
lic Life, Mrs. Porter hoped the Re- 
mainder of it might have been paſſed in Si- 


lence, But ſince ſhe finds otherwiſe, . and 
„ that 


6 De His Tony of | 


that your Hiſtory of the Stage is intended to 
do Honour both to the Dead and the Living, 
the following faithful Account of her is tranſ- 
mitted, 01S. e BF "ION 


Mrs. Mary Porter, was the Daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Porter, but as ſhe loſt her Father 
too early to have any Knowledge of him, 


and being ſeparated from her Mother when 


very young, ſhe did not care to revive ſo ten- 
der an Incident, as giving her the greateſt 
Concern, being able to give no farther Ac- 
count of a Parent than barely his Name. 
Her Mother marrying Mr. Porter private- 
ly, without her Parents Conſent, her Father, 


Mr. Nicholas Mercator, being a German, 


and 'a Man of Letters, went, ſoon after his 


| Daughter's Marriage, diſguſted into France, 


and died there. He took with him all his 
Family except his New-married Daughter ang 


his eldeſt Son, Mr. David Mercator, who 


was then one of the Clerks belonging to 
the Office of Ordnance in the Tower of Lon- 


don. This Gentleman, after the Death of 
His Father, took care of his Niece. without 


correſponding, with his Siſter. For which 
Reaſon Mrs. Porter's Mother removed her 
from her Uncle, and put her into Barthols- 
mew Fair; where, the very firſt time of her 
Appearance, in Acting the Part of the Fairy 

en, Mrs. Barry and Mrs: Bracegirdle 


Took ſo great a liking to her, that, upon their 


Reprefentation of her Performance, Mr. Ber- 
| 98 | terton 
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terton admitted her into the Theatre, and 
they treated her with the moſt tender Indul- 

nee. 
"Obs young Fairy Queen was boarded 
with Mrs. Smith, Siſter to the Treaſurer of 
the Playhouſe, whoſe Care of her was Ma- 
ternal,” from the particular Recommendation 
of her Friends, more eſpecially of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. 5 | 

The Death of Mrs. Smith, in a few Years, 
and the Marriage of her Daughter, who wag 
Mifs Porter's Companion, ſhe being then not 
aboye fifteen Years of Age, yet thought it 
proper to take the Management of her Af- 
fairs into her own Hands; and accordingly, 
as I have often heard her moſt gratefully ex- 
preſs, diſcharged her Debts, tho' not her Ob- 
ligations, to Mr. Smith, for his Paternal Care 
of her. B 

The Veracity of theſe Informations, Sir, 
you may depend on, tho* coming from a 
Friend ; for, as Mrs. Porter is not able to 
give a particular Account of her Family, 
ſo ſhe would not by any means appear to be 
the Author of her own Hiſtory. 
Thus heartily wiſhing you Succeſs in your 
preſent Undertaking, and all others, for the 
public Good, I am, 


8K, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, _ 
3s 8 | We. 
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We find by this Letter, that the Pub- 
lic ſtand indebted to Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 


Bracegirdle, for this excellent Actreſs; the 
only living Ornament of the Tragic Scene. 


It was the Opinion of a very good Judge 
of Dramatical Performers, that another Gen- 
tlewoman, now living, was one of the great- 
eſt, and moſt promiſing Genzz of her Time. 
This was Mrs. Bradſhaw, who was taken 
off the Stage, for her exemplary and prudent 
Conduct, by Martin Folkes, Eſq; a Gentle- 
man of a very conſiderable Eſtate, who mar- 
ried her ; and ſuch has been her Behaviour 
to him, that there is not a more happy 
Couple. Mrs. Bradſhaw, diſcourſing with a 
Friend, who was giving her ſome. Inſtruc- 


tions in her Profeſſion, told him, that ſhe 


did all in her Power to obſerve a Rule laid 
down by Mrs. Barry, © to make herſelf 


« Miſtreſs of her Part, and leaye the Figure 


« and Action to Nature.” Now tho' a 
great Genius may do this, yet Art muſt be 
conſulted in the Study of the larger Share of 
the Profeſſors of Oratory; for, as Mr. Ber- 
terton moſt judiciouſly remarks, ſo great a 
Man as Demoſthenes perfected himſelf by con- 
ſulting the Gracefulneſs of the Figure in his 
Glaſs: For to expreſs Nature juſtly, one 
muſt be Maſter of Nature in all its Appear- 
ances, which can only be drawn from Obſer- 
vation, which will tell us; that the Flog 
| an 
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and Habits of the Mind diſcover themſelves 
in our Looks, Actions and Geſtures. 2 

Thus we find a rolling Eye, which is quick 
and inconſtant in its Motion, argues a quick 
but light Wit; a hot and choleric Complex- 
ion, with an inconſtant and impatient Mind; 
and in a Woman it gives a ſtrong Proof of 
Wantonneſs and Immodeſty. Heavy dull 
Eyes, a dull Mind, and a Difficulty of Con- 
ception. For this Reaſon we obſerve, that 
all or moſt People in Years, ſick Men, and 
Perſons of a flegmatic Conſtitution are flow 
in turning of their Eyes. | 

That extreme Propenſion to W/jnking in 
ſome Eyes, proceed from a Soul very ſubject 
to Fear, arguing a Weakneſs of Spirit, and 
a feeble Diſpoſition of the Eye-lids. 

A bold ſaring Eye, which fixes on a Man, 
proceeds either from a blockiſh Stupidity, as 
in Ruſticks ; Impudence, as in malicious Per- 
ſons ; Prudence, as in thoſe in Authority, or 
Incontinence, as in lewd Women. 

Eyes inflamed and fiery, are the genuine 
Effect of Choler and Anger; Eyes quiet and 
calm with a ſecret kind of Grace and Plea» 
ſantneſs are the Offspring of Love and 
Friendſhip. | | | 

Thus the Voice, when loud, diſcoyers 
Wrath and Indignation of Mind, and a ſmall 
trembling . Voice proceeds from Fear. 

In like manner, to uſe no Actions or Ge- 
ftures.in Diſcourſe, is a ſign of a heavy arid 
flow Diſpoſition, as too much Geſticulation 
N | pro- 
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proceeds from Lightneſs ; and a Mean be- 
twixt both is the Effect of Wiſdom and Gra- 
vity ; and if it be not too quick, it denotes 
Magnanimity. Some are perpetually fidling 
about their .Cloaths, ſo that they are ſcarce 
drefſed till they go to Bed, which is an Ar- 
gument of a childiſh and empty Mind. 

Some caſt their Heads from one fide to 
the other wantonly and lightly, the true 
Effect of Folly and Inconſtancy. Others 
think it eſſential to Prayer, to writh and 
wreſt their Necks about, which is a Proof of 
Hypocriſy, Superſtition or Fooliſhneſs. Some 


are wholly taken up in viewing themſelyes 


the Proportion of their Limbs, Features of 
their Faces, and Gracefulneſs of Mien; 


which proceeds from Pride, and a vain Com- 


plaiſance in themſelyes; of this Number are 

In this manner we might examine all the 
natural Actions, which are to be found in Men 
of different Tempers. Yet not to diſmiſs 


the Point without a fuller Reflection, we 


ſhall here give the Signification of the Na- 
tural Geſtures from a Manuſcript of a learn- 
ed Jeſuit who wrote on this Subject. 


Every Paſſion or Emotion of the Mind, 


ſays he, has from Nature its- peculiar and 
proper Countenance, Sound, and Gefture ; 


and the whole Body of Man, all his Looks, 
and every Tone of his Voice, like Strings 


on an Inſtrument, receive their Sounds from 


the various Impulſe of the Paſſions. = 
| | FE Wiſes Th e 


| Lifting in ain His be Be. to. Wagen 


* 
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he Demi on. or . hanging dewn, gf the 


| Had 7 Conſequence of Grief. and, Por: 


row:., "0 this therefore 18. 4 Poſture. an 
Manner obſerved'in the Deprecations of the 
Divine ,;Anger, and on ſuch Occaſions ought 
915 e ,obſeryed. in the Imitations of. Thoſe 
t ings. lin 

A. Hfting or 92 up, of the Head is the 
ad Wing Pride, ing. 47 th Carrying 
the Head aloft is the ſign of Joy. Victory 
and Friumph. 

A band and bold Front or Forehead is 


SE 4 


looked on as a Mark of. Obſtinacy, Contu- 


macy,, Perfidiouſneſs and Impudence. _ , 


The Soul is the moſt. viſible in the Exec, 
as being, , according. to ſome, the perte&? mas 
ges of the Mind; and as Pliny fays,. they 
burn, yet. diffolve, i in Floods; they dart 155 
Beams. on Ohjects, and ſeem not to ſee th em; 
and when we kiſs. the Eyes, 7 we ec to 
touch the very Soul. er ee 

Hes lifted on high, cher Arrogance and 


Pride, but caſt, don, expreſs. Humbleneſs of 
Mind: Let we lift up our Eyes hen we 


addreſs ourſelyes | in, Prayer to God, and, ak 
* thing gi him. | 
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TY and NegleR, are expreſſed by a 5 
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A frequebt mulng, or trebulous Myvtion 
of the Hes, argues ilictous Manners; and 
Frer and noxious Thought and Inclina- 
tions. 87 
Eyes, use; itt Tears diſcover the moſt 
vehement and cruel Grief, Which is not capk- 
ble of Eaſe. even from Tears themſelves. | 
_ To raiſe our Eyes to any Thing or Perfon, | 
is an Argument of our Acud n to them | 
with Defire. - : 

The. Hand put on the Mouth is a Token 
of Silence by onviction, and is a Ceremony | 
of the Heathen Adoration. = 

The , Contrattion of the Lips, and the 
caunt Look of the Hes, 97 the Ge- 
ſture of a deriding and malicious Perſon. 
She wing the Teeth, and ſtraitening the Lips 
on them, ſhews Indignation and Anger. 
Turning the whole Face to any thing, is the 
Geſture of Him, who attends and has a pe- 
.culiar Regard to that one thing... To bend 
. the Countenance downward argues Conſciouſ- | 
neſs and Guilt; and, on the contrary, to lift 

up the Face is a Sign of a good Conſcience 
"or Innocence, Hope and Confidence. 

The Countenance, indeed, is changed into 
many Forms, and is commonly the. moſt. cer- 
tain Index of the Paſſions of the Mind. | 
When it is pale it betrays Grief, Sorrow and | 
Fear: and Envy, when it is very ſtrong. A 
Touring and dark Viſage is the Index of Mi- 
ſery, Labour and vehement Agitations of the 
Soul. | : S 
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The Comntenance, as  Quintilian obſerves, 
is of very great Power: ard Force iii all that 
we do. In this we diſcover when we are ſup- 
pliant, When menacing, when kind, when 
forrowful, when merry; in this we are lifted 
up and caſt down ; on this Men depend, this 
they behold, and this they firſt take a View 


rſon, of before we ſpeak; by this we love ſome 
them and hate others; and by this we: underſtand 
. a Multitude of things. 


The Arm extended and lifted #p, kenifie 
the Power of doing and accompliſhing fome- 
thing ; and is the Geſture of Authority, Vi- 
gour and Victory. On the contrary, the hold- 

ing your Arms cloſe is a Sign of Baſhfulneſs, 
Modeſty and Diffidence. 

As the Hands arc the moſt habil Members 
of the Body, and the moſt caſily -turned: to 
all Sides, e are 80 the Indexes of many 
Habits. 2 

As we have two Hands, the Right and 
the Left, we ſometimes make uſe of one, 
ſometimes of the other, and ſometimes of - 
both, to expreſs the Paſſion and Habit. The 
chief Forms ” which I ſhall mention, | 

 Laftin one Hand upright, or extendin 
it, 0 pee Force, Vige = Power. 'T 'S 
Right Hand is alſo extended upwards as a 
Token of Swearing,-or taking a ſolemn Oath'; 
and this : Extenſion of the Hand ſometimes 
. Pacification, and Deſire of Silence. 

F the -Hand to the Mouth, is the 
mat m_ one that is we] and acting Mo- 
The 2 "Sky + z 


Ky 


to lift 
clIence 


% MoH. 6: 
deſty ; of Admiration and Conſideration. The 

L the Hand i is a Geſture of ſtriking a 
te confirming an Alliance, of of.cdeli- 
vering ones ſelf into che Power of another. 
Totte take hold of the Hand of another ex- 
preſſes Admonitionh, Echortation and Encou- 
ragement. The reaching out an Hand to 
another implies Help and Aſſiſtance. The 
lifting : up both Hands on high is the Habit 
of one who implores, and expteſſes his Mi- 
ſer y. And tlie lifting up of both Hands fome- 
times fighifies Coogtatulat ion to Heaven for 
a Delite, as WRITE, - ei bog 2; 


: 1 as 
Ts $3 


His NS now er from Bands, * lifts. on obs. 
in — Action 1 to th' e . Gods. 141 


: Holding the Hands. in "tha Boſom is 
the Habit of the Idle and Negligent. Clap- 
ping the Hands, among the Hebrews, ſigni- 
fied deriding, inſulting, and exploding ; but 
among the Greeks and the Romans, it was, 
on the contrary, the Expreſſion of Applauſe. 
The Impoſition of Hands ſignifies the im- 
parting a Power in conſecrating of Victims. 

It is a difficult Matter, ſays: Qxintilian, 
« to relate what: a Number of Motions. the 
« Hands have, without which all Action 
«;would::be maimed and lame, ſince theſe 
% Motions are almoſt as various as the Words 
« e ſpeak. For the other Parts may be 

«-faid to help a Man when he ſpeaks, but 
« the: Hands As I _— ay) ſpeak beg, 
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c«, Do we not by theſe promiſe ?' call? 


Genified . Denifion and Scoffing. Among 
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Do we not by the Hands defire M 
4 mqmiſs? threaten'? act the Suppliabt ? ex- 
60 preſs; our Abomination or Abhortence? 
« our Pear ? By theſe do we not! ase Que 
ec tjzons'? deny d. ſhew: our Joy, Grief, Doubt, 
« Confeſſion, Penitence, Moderation, Plenty, 
Number and Time? Do not the ſame 
4. Hands provoke, forbid, make Supplication, 
«approve; admire, and expreſs Shame? DO 
« they not in ſne wing of Places and: Perſons, 
60 i che Place of the Adverbs and Pro- 
« nouns ? Inſomuch that in ſo great a Variety 
or Diverſity of the Tongues of all Nati- 
4 on, this ſeems to remain the -univerſak 

„Language common to all. 

It were to be wiſhed- that this Art were a 
little revived in our Age, when ſuch uſeful 
Membets, which of old contributed ſo much 
to the Expreſſion of Words, ſhould now 
puzzle our Players what to do with them, 
when they ſeldom or never add any Grace: to 
the Action of the Body, and never almoſt 
any thing to the 1 or fuller Ex- 

preſſion of the Words and Paſſions. Ta pro- 
— a little farther, —— - - u 40 9 
Stamping of the Feet, among the Hebrews 
the 
Greeks, &e. Impexiouſneſs. A conſtant and 
direct Foot, is the Index of a ſteady, certain, 
conſtant. and right Study and Aim 10 our 
Deſigns, Neis 98 EA, NOT 
nit A Slade di tn Sams N Yes in 


g 
LG 
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4 We His ro of. 
On the contrary y, Phet, fall of Motion, 
ate tlie Habit of the iaconſtant and Auctua- 
ting in their Counſtts and Refolves; And the 
Cres thbbghr: this in Wotien a 5 of a 
ee per; + 9 Nec 
ks Rave L recited the vdr Obſerva- 

tions on the 'Geftures and Poſitions of the a 
veral Patts and Metnbers of the Body; 
tho ſome: of them may 'ſeerh N. Wh 2 
Lam perſuaded, that 4 Perſon of tue ſudg- 
ment May find many Rxeellencies in them, 
whith-may afford him great Helps in the 
bn Geſtures beauriful and expreſ- 
here is no preater Proof of this, than 
a Example 1 2 already urged of The 
Pantomime and Demetrius the Huic Philo- 
ſopher; who cried out to him, I hear, my 
Frient, What you act; nor do 7 only ſoe them, 
zur met funke you ſpeak with our Harps, 


But this Speaking with the Hands, (as it is 
bere called) I find contain a great deal of the 


Repreſenting of the Dancing Dutth-Shows 
of the Mimes aid Peso er. It may be 
perhaps objected, that theſe Motions of the 
Hands ere fo' well known to the Prequerit- 
ers of the Theatres, that, like dur - talking 
on our:\Pitigers With thofe, ' who underſtand 
it, | there Would be no Difficulty: in the Repre- 
| ſematiohg but that if any Stranger or Fo- 
reigner ſhould have been there, it Would hu ve 
been lnothiag but ati ünintelligible Geſticula- 
tion, and what Shakeſpeare calls it, anepli- 
cable dumb Shews 5, Whereas if theſe ee 
an 
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and Geſtures were drawn from their, Natural 


„ 
. 
- 


155 or Sthers referred to by of 
f Suintilian, they muſt be jntel- 


Ver 


Tan 
fad. 
ptation of O „ they muſt el- 
55 to all ations, on firſt Sight to Bar- 

arians, Who neyer faw them before, as Well 
AN 4 41834 —} & Kyi EISNER. 7 

2s to Creeks and Romanus, who, conyerſed 
with them every Da,. 
I allow the Opjection, put ſhall rempye it 
by 2 farther Account of. the yery ſame Pan- 
temime, Who lived. in the Time of Nero: 
— fi 5 ”YA 4c A Bark) 27 Prince 
The Story is thi——** A. Barbarian Prince 
« who came from Pontus to Rome, on a Vi- 


Kg: 'other Enigrraioments 


* 


1 ffs to Ner , "7 * 
« ' L =y en » 1 1 
ay this e! erlqnate ſo hyely, | that 
* tho he knew nothing of what Vas ſung, 
« being half a Grecian, yet he underſtood 


4 all. Being therefore to return. to his Coun- 


« try. aſter this Entertainment of Nero's, and 
« bid ask what he would and it ſhould be 
« granted, replied, give me the Dancer, and 
« you will infinitely oblige me. Nero ask- 
« ing him of what uſe he would be to him? 
« My Neighbour Barbarians (lays he) are 
« of different Languages, nor is it eaſy for 
« ge. to find Interpreters for them; this Fel- 
« low, therefore, as often as I have need, 
ce ſhall expound to me by his Geſtures.” 80 
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Wear and intelligible were his Adigas and 
ſtares, and fo derived from the Natare' of 
th Tepreſented ; Which is a Proof, that 
there are £: dee omg Significations of the 


7 
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of the; Body eh. are. obvious to the was of 
derftangir 8 of the Sole Men of all, Na- in 
tions. 15 f tho: ofe * ich I have, given you. from. | Re 
my Feſwi, be not, yet 1 am very ; fure, that Co) 
many. of them are explained by him, Which fi 
Will be. plain to a ſeriqus Obſerver. 80 4 K de! 

W has therefore this Advanta! {3 above = 

mere ing, that by this we , Arc ndet- 2 
ſtood V7 th 515 of 1 97 I TLanguag 5 ole b = 


Aion and Gelture, (1 110 e r ke bl 
ARion) we make ohr Thoughts and Panos 
intellis ible le to, all Nations =. Tongues. It. is, 
[A obſerved from Ruintilian, t the Em: 
mo, Speech of all Mankind, Which, 'ftrik es, 
our Underſian ding by our Eyes, a8 8 fedtgal-, 
ly as: SAL docs by the Ears ; na „per⸗ 
haps, makes the more elfectual Tape on 
that Senſe being the moſt vivacious' 10 


touching, apcarding £ to nk in hig Art of 
oer . viz * e = 37 5 516819 & 


But Aar we Hear moves Its, Hari what'we See; ; 
Spectators only! have their Eyes to Truſt, aw 


9 1 Reede, 
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* bink we TU 99 77 aſſigned coleraple 
Reaſons why Movement and Attion 5 pa 
teach us fo ſenſibly ; < nay, the very Rep 
ſentation of them in Painting often ks 
the Paſſions, and makes Impfeſſions 
Minds more ſtrong and vivid, than al 1H 
Force. Words. The chi f W rk is der 
N Pons by Speech in moſt o het” WO 
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e Diſcourſe, either at the B, '6 or 
Pulpit; where the Weight of the 
Reaſn and Abe Proof are firſt and moſt to be 
conſidered © But on the Stage; where the Paſ- 
fibns are chiefly in View, the beſt Veen 
deſtitute of Ackion and Gefthre (the Life © 
all Speaking) proves but a heayy, dull, and 
dead Diſcourſ. 

This, in ſome meaſure, will likewiſe SITY 
all things delivered in Public, ſince we find 
Pliny the Tounger talking of People in his 
Days reciting of their Speeches, or Poems, 
either by reading them themſelves, 'or by has 


ving them read by others, tell us, that this. 


reading them was a very great Diſadvantage 
to the Excellence of their Performance either 
way, leſſening both their 'Elaquence and Chas 
ratter, ſince the principal Helps of Pronun-> 
ciation, the Eyes and the Hands, could not 
perform their Office, being otherwiſe em- 
ployed to read, and not adorn the Utterance 
with their proper Motions ; inſomuch that it 
Was no manner of wonder, that the Attention 
of the Audience grew languid bn ſo unactive 
an Entertainment. On the contrary, when 

y Diſcourſe" receiyes - Forer and Life, not 
only from the Propriety and Graces of ſpeaks 


ing agreeable to the SubjeR, but from a pro- 


per Action and Geſture for it, it is truly 
moving, penetrating, tranſporting it has 
a Soul, it has Life, it has Vigour and Ener- 

not to be reſiſted. For then the Player, 
the Preacher or Phader, holds his Audience 


by 


74% The His TN of. 
7 * Eyes, as well as Ears, and h 
ce. 


jon by a double For 
>.< to * U repreſented in ſome Words 
ery 2 — — 2 young Grator, in his 
uſt n TY” would needs undertake the 
it Ferres, in Oppoſi ition to. Hor- 
"oh After he has ſhown. his Incapacity 
— many Points to accuſe YVerres, both in 
Ability, and in not Bn free from a Suſpi- 
gion of a Share in the Guilt, he comes at laft 
to the Power and Art of his Adverſary. Hor- 
2 fays he he, reflect, chuſſdes, 4 ain and 
u, what. you 2. going Jo do! 55 
— ue io 1 obs | 
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— An us —— ing agait Dries pres 
ed;his Words with ſnch an Accent 1 
Geſture, thes he per 700 — — itt 
kae, aud e out o 


ing his Eyes fied ly on him, and addycſ- 
Ung all h 8 to him, as if he ONS 


0 bi with A Fe, , 
But to m. e h 


3p moving the Paſſions 9 f * e 
r.rather SpeRatars, they, | my be, properly 
8 0 the thing . zap ſpeak. . on 
=: ough 
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the Paſtor you would ex 


In fine, the Player, Piaa der or Preacher 
ment of his Geſtures, that there may be no- 
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Thoughts and Deſign; and always reſem bling 
preſs or excite. Thu 
you muſt never ſpeak of monraful Things 
with a gay and brisk Look, nor affirm any 
thing with the! Action of Dænial; for that 
would make what you ſay of no manner of 
Authority or Credit; you would gain neither 
Belief nor 'Admiration. You muſt alſo have 
4 peculiar Care of avoiding all manner of 
Hfectation in your Action and Geſture, for 
that is moſt commonly 
unleſs where the Actor is to expreſs ſome At. 
ſectat ion in the Character he repreſents, as in 
Melantha in Marriage Aa- mode, and Mu 
lim ant in the ay of the World. But even 
then that very Affectation muſt be unaffectad, 
as thoſe two Parts were admirably periormed 
by Mrs. | Mourtfort and Mus. Bracegirali. 
But your Acbian muft appear purely natural, 
as the genuine Offspring of the things you 
expreſs, and the Paſtor hich moves you: to 


muſt have ſuch nice Addreſs in the Manage- 


thing in all the various Motions and Diſpaſi- 


tions of his which may be offenſive to 
the Eye of the'SpeQator z las well as nothing 


grating and diſobliging to: the Ears of his Au- 
ditors, in his Pronunciation; elſe will his 
Perſon be leſs agreeable, .and dis Speech leis 
efficacious to both, by wanting all that Grace, 
Virtue and Power it would otherwiſe un. 

t 


ridiculous and odions, 


16 e Hit rer 


ix is true, it muſt: be confeſſed, that the 


Art of Geſture ſeems more difficult to be ob- 
tained; than the Art of Seating; becauſe a 
Man's on Ear may be judge of the Voice 
and its ſeveral Variations, but cannot ſee his 
Face at all, and the Motion of the other 
Pafts of the Body but very imperſectly. De- 


moſthenes, as we have ſaid, to make a true 


Judgment how far his Face and Limbs 
moved and kept to the Rules of good Action 
and Geſture, ſet before him a large Looking« 
glaſs ſufficient to repreſent the whole Body at 
one View, to direct him in diſtinguiſhing be- 
temwixt Right and Wrong, decent and indecent 
Actions; but yet, tho' this might not be 
unuſeful, it lies under this Diſadvantage, that 
it ropreſents to the Night wlat is on the 
Left, and on the Left what is on the Right 
Hani; fo that when you make a Motion 
with your Night Hand, the Reflection makes 


it ſeem as done by the Left, which confounds 


the Geſture, and gives it an aukward Ap- 
denrance: But to rectify theſe erroneous 
Motions from the Glaſs, by changing Hands, 
might contract ſuch an ill Habit, as ought 
With the utmoſt Caution to be avoided. 
Geſture on the Stage, was never better ob- 

ſerved, than by that excellent Comedian Mr. 
Dc. And in this very particular Action 
Mr. Betterton uſed often to acknowledge his 
Obligations to Mr. Taylor of the Black Fry- 


;ars Company, and to Mr. ' Lowes, Sen. the 
THT BY Neo bu. 2 10 


5 5 former, 
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former, being inſtructed in the Character of 


Humlet, and the latter in that of Hin 
the Eighth,; by Shakeſpeare bimſelf: theſe, 
fays he, being my two ever-hohoured! Maſters 
in thoſe Parts. But here we muſt lament the 
great Loſs our Exgliſb Stage ſuſtained in the 
untimely Death of Mr. Milliam Betterton, 
who was drowned in ſwimming at Mailing. 


ford in Berkſhire, otherwiſe the Merits of his 


Father . have longer Jed 1 1 
us. 

We ſhall cloſe this Chagiter with aka 4,94 
Account left us of that TO Comedian 
above mentioned, vis. anne 5 


Mr. John Lacy was a Native of 7 ore, 


bein near Doucaſter. He was bred in the 
Profeſſion of a Dancing Maſter, but purſuing 
ſome military Views, hei became a Litute- 
nant and Quarter: Maſter under Colonel Ger- 


rard. He was a well-ſhaped Man, of -a no- 


ble Stature, and juſtly proportioned. What 
brought him upon the Stage, we cannot 
determine; but a reputable Writer afſurss us, 
that, as Mr. Berrerton has obſer ved, He 
vas a Comedian whoſe Abilities in "Aion 
« were ſufficiently. known tou all: ho fre- 


« quented the King's Theatre. He per- 


« formed all the Parts he undertook. to a 
«© Miracle," in ſo much that as the Age he 
« lived in never had, fo, I am apt to be- 
4 lieve, no other ain ever have his CE 


| e 
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* ee, in his Account of the Fog Dram. Roen 
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Ta atleaſt not his & «a He was ſo well 
© apptoved of by 
«- demable Judge in — Arts, that he 
4 canſed his Picture to be drawn in three 
Characters in one and the ſame Piece (vi. 
« Teague, in the Committee; Mr. Scraple, in 
« the Cheats; and Monſieur Galliarad, in 
«the Variety) now in the Royal Palace of 
> Windſor-Caftle. Nor did his Talent Whol- 
« ty lie in Acting, he knew batti how to 
cc judge and write Plays, and is the Auther 
« of three Comedies, vis. © 
I. :The Dumb Lady: Or, The is: 
« made Phyſician. Taken from Le Medicin 
« lay. Whoever will compare them 
together, will find that Mr. Lacy has 
«- greatly improved Moliere. 
— I” De Old Troop : Or, Mon ſeur Ra- 
Taken likewiſe, as I conjeQure, from 
4 "The French. Both theſe Plays were Ad- 
ed with univerſal Applauſe. 
III. Si radar Bu on: Or, ' The Poe- 
e rient 'Squire. This Play was brought 
« upon the Stage, after the Author's De- 
«eaſe, 1684. In the Prologue, ſpoken by 
4. 2 5 Haines > Were theſe (Lines, | 


Know, char Gund Lacy, Ornament 0 *. Stage, 
What Standard of Oametiy, in ur Ages 
Wrote this: Play: 980 £54 
nch if it takes mot; all Sod on't, | 
An, we've his Fiddle, not his Hand to play on't. 
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8 This Comedy was very well received. 901 


Charkes II. an un- 
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1 Altobs 5 the Dube, o 
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A2 8 Mr. Hite was Rival to Lord Buck- 
Qions 


' 


| Cleveland, 


Mrs Gu Hun; it likewiſe ſo haps 
pened, has Mr. Vene the Player; was 
another of his Majeſty's Rivals in the Eſteem 
of the Ducheſs of Cleveland. 

The late famous Mrs. y Ira Author of 
the Aralantis, has in the Account of her 
Life *, given a Relation of her Own Adven- 
tures under the Name of Ripellu, and drawn 
the Character of the Ducheſs of Cleveland 
under that of HMilaria. The Ducheſs was 
paſſionately. fond of mew Faces, of which 
Sex 16ever ; and uſed x thouſind:: Arguments 


to diſſuade Rybella from , wearing, away her 


Bloom in Grief and Solitude. She — her 
learned Lectures upon the II- nature of the 


W orld, that would never reſtore à Woman's 


Repätation, how innocent ſbever ſhe really 
were, if Appearances proved tb be againſt 
her; therefore Mlaria gives Rivella this 
Advice, W 2 did not diſdain to ifirat» 
tice”; 85%. Tor Make hevſolf us happy #s i 

could, without wvaluin; 74. r 'regrettmg 2 
by whom it was impoſſible to be valued. 


Ki- 


e See Mrs. Manley's Life, 8vo. 1, &c. printed for 
% ey , P. 31, P 
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Rivella has often declared, that from 74;- 


 taria ſhe received the firſt ill Impreſſions of 


Count Fortunatus * touching his Ingratitude, 


Immorality and Avarice; being herſelf an 


Eye-witneſs:When: he denied Hilaria, (who 
had given him Thouſands) the common Civi- 


lity of lending her Twenty » Guineas at Bafſ- 


ſet; which, together with betraying his Ma- 
ſter, and raiſing himſelf by his Siſter's Diſ- 
honour, ſhe had always cſtcemed-a juſt and 
flaming Subject for Satire. 

Rivella had now reigned fix Months in 


 Hilaria's Favour, an Age to one of her in- 


conſtant Temper; when that Lady found out 


a new Face, to which the old muſt give place 


and ſuch a one of whom ſhe could not juſtly 
have any Jealouſy in point of Youth or 
Agreeableneſs ; the Perſon, I ſpeak: of was 
the pretended Madam Beauclair, a Kitchen 


Maid, married to her Maſter, Who had been 


refuged with King James in France. 
This pretended French Lady Beauclair 
plyed at Madam  Mazarm's, Baſlet-Table, 


and was alſo of uſe to her in Love-Affairs. 


viiAs to the Character of Hilaria, ſhe was 
r Fierce, Loquacious; exceſſively 

nd, or infamouſly Rude: The Extreams 
ef Prodigality, and Covetouſneſs; of Love 


joined together in her Soull. 
*. ee ts k SU OP ; k * 

— * A 7 Ly Ww «44 vi SGP 1. 
-1*. Late Duke of Ain 
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The whole Court and City knew that the 
Man Hblaria was in Love. with was Mr. 
Goodman the Player, for his fine Perſon and 
graceful Mien; he being the ſecond Rival 
in the Favour of Two of the Royal Miſtreſſes. 
As Mr. Goodman and Mr. . >= equally, cap- 
tivated the Ladies on the Stage, it is not 
matter of any Admiration, that they ſhould 
equally, charm in more delightful Receſles ;; 


For, 


In Love, and Death, 8 the human 3 , 
The Monarch and the Mimic are the ſame, 


Mr. Pope has this recorded Female Laute 


and its nee not forgetting Hi- 


laria. 


Con Philips cries, A-ſneaking Dog I hate, 


That's all;zbree Lovers have for their Eſtate ! | 


Treat on, Treat on, is her eternal Note, 


And Lands and Tenements go down her Throat. 


Not ſo who of Ten Thouſand gull'd her Knight, 
Then afk'd Ten Thouſand for a ſecond: Night; 
The Gallant too, to whom She paid it down, 
Liv*d to refuſe that M fireſs Half a Crown. | 


4 45 The Gallant here referred to by the Cat at 


riſt was the ſame Perſon ſhadowed, by 


vella under the Character of Count Fortuna- 
tus, "whole: predominant. Vices of Ingratitude 
* Ayarice will never be obliterated, - ; _ -. 


G wap From 
= Thz Ducheſs of Cleveland and Duke of 1##*+% © 
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From theſe Scenes of Love and Gallan- 
ey, let us return once more to the Scenes of 
the Drama. 

We ſhall here lay Jaun ſome particular 
Rules of Action; which juſtly weighed, will 
be of uſe to the Bar and the Pulpit, as well 
as the Stage, provided, that the Student al- 
lows a more ſtrong, vivid and violent Geſture 
to the Plays, than to either of the other. 

We ſhall there fore begin with the Govern- 
ment, Order and Balauce, of the whole Bo- 
dy; and thence proceed to the Regiment 
and proper Motions of the Head, the Eyes, 
the Eye-brows, and indeed the whole Face; 
then conclude with the Actious of the Hands, 
more copious and various than all the other 
Parts of the Body. 

The Place and * of the Body ought 
not to be changed every Moment, ſince ſo 
fickle an Agitation is trifling and Light: 
Nor, on the other hand, ſhould it ay: 
keep the ſame Poſition, fixt like a Pillar or 
Marble Statue. For this, in the firſt place, 
is unnatural, and muſt therefore be diſagree- 
able, ſince God has ſo formed the Body with 
Members diſpoſing it to Motion, that it 
muſt move either as the Impulſe of the Mind 
directs, or as the neceſſary Oceaſions of the 
Body require. This 9 A Stability, or 
thoughtleſ Fixedneſs, by loſing that Variety, 
which is ſo becoming of, and agteeable in, 
the Change and Diverſity of Speech and Diſ- 
courſe, and give Admiration to every thing 

| it 
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it adorns. loſes like wife that Genteelneſs and 
Grace, which engages the Atterition by plea- 
ſing the Eye. Being taught to Dance will 
very much contribute in general to the grace- 
ful Motion of the Whole Body, eſpecially 
in Motions, that are not ebe, em- 
barraſſed with the Paſſions. 

That the Head has various Geſtures and 
Signs, Iutimatious and Hints, which it is 
capable of expreſſing Confent, Refolar. Con- 
firmation, Admiration and Anger, Kc. is 
what every one knows, who has ever con- 
ſidered at all. It might therefore be thought 
ſuperfluous to treat particularly of them. 
Bat this Rule may be laid down on this 
Head in general, firft that it ought not to 
be lifted up too high, and ſtretched out ex- 
travagantly, which is the Mark of 4 r0gance 
and Haughtineſs , but an Fxceptioh, to this 
Rule will come in for the Player, who is to 
act a Perſon of that Charactef. Nor on the 
other {ide ſhould it be hung down upon the 
Breaſt, which is both dilagreeable | to. the 
Eye, in rendering the Mien clumſy and 
dull ; and would prove extreamly prejudicial 
to the Voice, depriving it of its Clearneſs, 
Diſtinction, and that e 0 which it 
ought to have: Nor ſhould the Head always 
lean towards the Shoulders, which is equally 
ruſtic and affected, or a great Mark of In- 


tion. But the Head, in al! the calmer 


* 


Speeches at leaſt, ought to be kept in its juſt 
G 2 natural 
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natural State and ,u 25% Poſition. In the 
a Paſſion, the Poſition 


Agitation indeed of 
will 9 8 follow the ſeveral Acceſſes 
and 1 es of due wales whether Grief, 
An c. 

Ne muſt farther obſerve, that 2% Head 
muſt not be kept always like that of a Sta- 
tue without Motion; nor; muſt it on the con- 
trary, be movi perpetually, and always 
throwing + itſelf about on every different 


Expreſſion. Tt muſt therefore ſhun theſe ri- 
diculous Extreams, turn gently on the Neck, 
as often as Occaſion requires a Motion, ac- 


cording to the Nature of the thing, turning 
now to one fide, and then to another, and 


then return to ſuch a decent Poſition, as your 
Voice may beſt be heard by all or the gene- 
rality of the Audience. The Head ought 
always to be turned on the ſame Side, to 
which the Actions of the reſt of the Body 

are directed, except when they are — 4 
to expreſs our Averſion to things, we refuſe; 

or on Things we deteſt and abhor : For theſe 


Things we reject with the Right Hand, at the 
{fame time turning the Head _ to the Left. 

But the greateſt Life and Grace of Action 
derive themſelves from the Face. For this 


Reaſon, Craſſus in Cicero remarks, that Roſ- 


cius, tho' ſo excellent a Player, loft his Ad- 
miration among the Romans on the Stage, 
becauſe the Maſque he wore denied the To” 
ence the Sight of thoſe Motions and Attrac- 
tive Charms which were to be diſcoyered in 

yo 
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the Countenance. Some have been extremely 
ſurprized at the Ancients, Uſe of thoſe Masks 
on the Stage, which they called the Perſon; 
nor is it eaſy to imagine how they were made, 
not to deſtroy that Grace and Beauty of AQ- 
ing in the Management of the — of 
the Face, which by all that we have of that 
kind muſt be entirely hid; and yet what 
Plutarch tells us of Demoſthenes. and Cicero, 
is a Proof, that the Players of - Athens. and 
Rome were | abſolute Maſters of Speak ing and 
Action. It is true, there is much in the Voice 
to expreſs the Paſſion, artfully, yet certainly 
the ſeveral Figurations of the Countenance, 
as of the Eyes, Brow, Month, and the like, 
add the A. touching and the moſt moving 
Beauties. But this Obſeryation before men- 
tioned ſufficiently proves, that thoſe ere 
entirely loſt by the Perſonæ; which is a 
Proof, that in whatever they excelled our 
Actors, we have the Advantage in the mak 
ing the Repreſentation perfect, by enjoying 
the Benefit of expoſing all the Motions of 
the Face. 

The Character which Lucias gives of thoſe 
Perſonæ makes them extremely ridiculous, 
and by his Deſcription of the reſt of the Tra- 
gic Equipage, would make us very much doubt 
their Excellence in other Parts of Acting. 
„What a deformed. and frightful Sight is it, 
eto ſee a Man raiſed to a prodigious Tait: 
« ſtalking on exalted Buskins, his Face-dif- - 

-\& 3.11 19455 of * guiſed 
* See Dr. Mayne's Tranflat, of Lucian. 
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„ guiſed with a grim Vizor, widely ga ping, 


as if he meant to devour the Spectators; 1 


“ ſorbear to ſpeak of his ſtuffed Breaſts and 
« Fore- bellies, which make an adventitious 
and artificial Corpulency, leſt his unnatu- 
6 ral Length ſhould carry” a Diſproportion to 


his Slendeineſs. * 13K 
Surely ſuch a Figure" apt Dicks: gives the 


* 


Trag edian, 8 : muſt not only render him inca pa- 
n 


ble. = giving the Body all its juſt Motions 
and graceful Geſtures, / of which we are falk- 
ing, and which the great Writers celebrate 


ſo much; but muſt be ridieulous to a Farce. 


But tho What Lucian repreſents, may be 
looked upon as in the Time of the Corrup- 


tion of the Roman Stage, yet the Cothur ni 


and the Perſonæ were in uſt among the 
Greeks, and muſt have been extremely preju- 
dicial to the Beauty of the Repreſentation, 
The Reaſon given for the firſt was the com- 
mon Opinion, that the Heroes of former 
Times were larger and taller than our Cotem- 


poraries; and it is probable that the firſt Uſe 


of the Vizor, which ſucceeded the beſmeer- 
ing the Face With Lees of Wine in the Time 
of Theſpis, was chiefly to expreſs the Looks 


and Countenanee of the ſeveral Heroes repre- 


ſented, according to their Statues and Por- 


traitures, Which made the Players always 
new to the Audience; whereas we coming 
always on the Stage with the ſame Face, put 


a Force on the Imagination of the Audience 
to fancy us other than the lame Perſons. But 
| 1 1 there 
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there is a Method, which, if maturely” ſtu- 
died, would obtain this Variety of Counte- 
nance more artfully, and at the ſame time in- 
ſpire the Actor better with the Nature and 
Genius of his Part. In a French Book writ- 
ten by one Gafferel a Monk, he tells us, that 
when he was at Rome he went to ſee Cumpa- 
ella in the Inquiſition, and found him ma- 
king abundance of Faces; which he at firſt 
imagined, proceeded from the Torments he 
had undergone ; but he ſoon undeceived him 
by enquiring what fort of Countenance ſuch 
a Cardinal had, to whom he had juſt; before 
ſent ; for he was forming his Countenance, as 
much as he could, to what he knew of his, 
that he might know what his Anſwer would 
be. | 511 16 314 
If therefore a Player was acquainted with 
the Character of his Hero, ſo far as ta have 
an Account of his Features and Looks, or 


of any one living of the ſame Character, he 


would not only vary his Face ſo much by 
that means, as to appear quite another Face, 
by raiſing, or falling, contracting, or ex- 
tending the Brows; giving a brisk or ſullen, 
ſprightly or heavy Turn to his Eyes; ſhar- 
pening or ſwelling his Noſtrils, and the va- 
rious Poſitions of his Mouth, which by Prac- 
tice would grow familiar, and wonderfully 
improve the Art of Acting, and raiſe the no- 
ble Diverſion to greater Eſteem. The ſtudy- 
ing Hiſtory-Painting would be very uſeful 
on this Occaſion, becauſe the Knowledge of 

— n the 
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the Figure and Lineaments of the Perfons re- 
preſented will teach the Actor to vary and 
change his Figure, which would make him 
not always the ſame in all Parts, but his very 
Countenance ſo changed, that they would not 
only have other Thouglits themſelves, but 
raiſe others in the Audience. Some carry 
their Heads aloſt and ſtately, others pucker 
their Brows, look with a piercing Eye; as 
we have ſaid; and theſe things thoroughly 
conſidered by the Player, would in every 


Beauty ſupply the Perſonæ of the Ancients, 


and raiſe our Stage to à greater Merit, than 


theirs could pretend to, which deprived the 
Audience of the nobleft and moſt vivacious 
Part of the Repreſentation, in the Loſs of 


the Motions of the Face; of which we 


ought to take a peculiar Care, ſince it is on 
that, which the Audience or Spectators ge- 
nerally fix their Eyes the whole Time of 
the Action x o Jon: h; 

Exerciſe and frequent Practice ought; to 
reform the leaſt; Error in this Particular, be- 
cauſe in the Performance every one preſently 
diſcovers it, tho' the Actor ſees it not him- 
ſell. The ſureſt Way of correcting this is 
either a Looking-Glaſs, or a judicious Friend, 
who can and will let you know what Coun- 
tenance is agreeable, and what the contrary. 
But this is a general Rule, witheut any Ex- 
ception, that you adjuſt all the Lines and 
Motions of the Face to the Subject of your 


Diſ⸗ 


% 


Part make him a new Man; and with more 
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Diſcourſe, the Paſſion. you feel within you, or 
ſhould according to your Part feel, or would 
raiſe in thoſe who hear and ſee yon. You 
muſt likewiſe conſider the Quality you xepre- 
ſent, as well as the Quality of thoſe to whom 
ou f. peak; for even in great Degrees of the 
Paſlions the Difference and Diſtance of that 
has a greater or leſs Awe upon the very Ap+ 
pearance of the Paſſion. The Connrenance 
muſt be brightened with a pleaſant Gayety 
on things that are agreeable, and that \ at» 
cording to the Degrees of their being ſo; and 
likewiſe 7 which muſt) ſtill be heighten- 
ed in the Paſhon of Love;  tho' indeed the 
Countenance in the Expreſſion of this Paſſion 
is extremely various, participating ſometimes 
of the Tranſports of Joy, ſometimes of the 
Agonies of Grief; it is ſometimes mingled 
with the Heats. of An ger, and ſometimes 
ſmiles with all the pleaſing Tranquility of 
an equal Joy. Sadneſs or Gravity muſt pre- 
vail in the Countenauce, when the Subject is 
grave, melancholy or ſorrowſul; and Grief. is 
to be expreſſed according to its various De- 
grees of Violence. Hate has its peculiar Ex- 
preſſion compoſed. of Grief, Envy and Anger, 
a Mixture of all which ought to appear in 
the Eye. When you bring or offer Cm 
Fort, Mildneſs and Affability ought to be 
ſeen in your Cyuntenance, as Severity mould, 
when Jou cenſure or reprehend. 
It is not in the leaſt to be doubted, but 
that ſeycral other Gentlemen of the Srage 
THY) aye 
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have taken their Turns among the' Courts 
Ladies, as well as Mr. Hart and Mr. Good- 
man. However, Wwe ſhall drop that En- 
quiry, and reſume the Subject of their The- 
akrical Excellencies. * 7125 
I have heard Mr. Betterton mention theſe 
Parts as ſome of Mr. Hart's ſhining Charac- 
ters; Afbaces, in King and no King. Amin- 
tor, in the Maid's Tragedy. Rollo Duke of 
Normandy. Brutus, in Julius Ceſar. Os 
thello and Atexander the Great. In this laſt 
Character he appeared with ſuch Majeſty in 
his Looks and Geſture, that a Courtier of 
the firſt Rank was pleaſed to honour him 
with this Commendation, Hart, ſays he, 
might teach any King on Earth how to com- 
port . He was no leſs inferior in Co- 
medy. In the Parts of Moſca in Volpone, 
Don John in the Chances, Wildblood in the 
Mock- Aſtrologer, &c. In all the Tragic and 
Comic Parts he performed, he arrived to'a 
Bitch not equalled ' by any of his Cotempo- 
rarles, nor attainable by his Succeſſors. But 
Mr, Betterton, and Major Mohun may be 
faid to have been the Two Socias. Par Nos 
bile*Fratrum as to their Juſtneſs of Acting. 
The latter ſhone in the Parts of Volpone. Face 
in the Alchymiſt. Melantius in the Maid's 
Tragedy. Mordonius in King and no King. 
Caffus in Julius Ceſar. Clytus in Alexan- 
der the Great. Mithridates King of Pontus, 
in performing which Part, Mr. Zee cried out, 


in the greateſt Extacy, O Mohun, Mohun ! 


Thou 
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Thou little Man of Mettle, were I to write 
4 hundred Plays thou fbould'ſt; be in em all. 
Many were the good Actors of thoſe Days, 
whoſe Excellencies to enumerate would be an 
endleſs Task, for which reaſon it is ſufficient 
to have mentioned ſome of the Principal. Mr. 
Betterton likewiſe ſucceeded in Major Mo- 
hums Parts. oem e ** 
Mr. Kynaſton was ſo famous for Nomen: 
Parts, that he played Arthiope, in the Un- 
fortunate Lovers... The Princeſs. in the Mad 
Lover. Iſmenia in the Maid in the Mill. 
Aglaura, &c. being Parts ſo greatly moving 
Compaſhon, that it has been diſputed among; 
the Judicious, whether any man could 
have more ſenſibly touched the Paſſions. - - .* 
The Play called Love and Honour, written: 
by Sir William D' Avenant,' was Aﬀed be- 
fore the Court, and very richly Dreſt. The 
King gave Mr. Betterton, who played Prince: 


Alvaro, his. Coronation Suit. And to Mr. 


Harris, who played Prince Proſpero, the 
Duke of Tork gave his Suit. And to Mr. 
Pries who acted Lionel Duke of Parma, the 
Lord Oxford gave his Cloaths. Mrs. Daveu- 
fort an excellent Actreſs played Evandra. 


A ſhort time aſterwards Mr. Betterton, 


Mr. Harris, and Mr. Price, all appeared 
again, in the Revival of Shakeſpeare's Romeo. 
and Juliet, when a very merry Incident 


happened. There being a Fight in this Play 


between the Houſe of Capulet and the Houſe 


of Paris. Mrs. Holden, a good Actreſs, Who 


Was 
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was the Wife of Paris, entering in a violent 
my dear Count, 
inadvertently. omitted the Letter o, and lay- 
ing a vehement Accent on the Word, put 
the Houſe into the loudeſt Fi it of Laughter 
and Merriment. 
Among the many fine Players of this. Age 
Mr. Sandford muſt be remembred, and ſor- 
wie are, that we can obtain no other No- 
tices of him than What we find among the 
Dramatis Perſonæ piefixed to the _— 
wherein heated, 
Mr. Betterton brought chte Plays, bim 
fell. upon the Stage. | | 
I. The Woman made a Juſtice. In this 
Comedy Mrs. Long, a fine Aareſs, played 
this Pact of the Juſtice. X 024 
- II. The Unjuſt Ju Or, 4 jus and 
ee 4 Tee. Sir. — played 
mus, and his Wife Virginia. 
l. The Amorous 1 dow : Or, The 
Wanton Wife. In this Comedy Mr. Nokes 
layed Sir Barnaby Brittle, and Mrs. Long 
Mrs. Brittle," in which Part Mrs. Brace 
girdie ſucceeded her. 

All theſe Plays were well received; but 
the Laſt only is preſerved, the Firſt and Se- 
cond being loſt. 
© We muſt here obſerve, that notwithſtand- 
ing Mr. Ot way and Mr, Lee had very ſtrong 
Inclinations to come upon the Stage, yet both 
theſe Gentlemen found inder and n 
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ſo widely different, that they were each of 
them daſhed in their firſt Attempt. | 

The Stage having worn out the Reign of 
its Royal Maſter King Charles II. and the 
Kingdom having undergone the Grand Revolu- 
tion occaſioned by the Abdication of King 

ames, we ſhall now give an Account of the 
State of the Theatre under King William and 
Queen Mary. 

A great Difference happening ben the 
United Patentees of King Charles's and the 
Duke of Tork's Companies after the Revalu- 
tion, the chief Actors, viz. Mr. Betterton 
and his Friends, together with Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, Sc. Repreſented the great 
Oppreſſion they lay under, in a Petition to 
the Right Honourable Charles Earl of Dor- 
ſet, N then Lord Chamberlain of the 
Houſhold. This generous Nobleman believ- 
ing their Complaints to be juſt, did, with the 
Aſſiſtance of Sir Robert Hou ard, procure fot 
them of their Majeſties a ſeparate Licenſe; 
conſtituting Mr.  Gongreve, Mr. Betterton, 
Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegrrale Patentecs, 
By this Authority they formed a ſelect Com- 
pany, and Metamorphoſing the Tennis- Court 
in Lincolus- Iun- Fields, opened their new 
Theatre the laſt Day of April 1695, with a 
Comedy written by Mr. Congreve called, 
Love for Love. 

In this Company were Mr. Smith, Mie 
Sandford, Mr. ' Underhill, Mr. Dogget, Mr. 
V en Mr. Powell, Mr. wy — 
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Mr. Johnſon, Mr. Penkerhman; Mr. Bullock, 
Mr. Booth," R. 
We fhall; for fas time; re theſe * 
tlemen in the Diſcharge of beit Profeſſion, 
and reſume the farther Inſtructions of Mr. 
Betterton for attaining the Oratory of the 
yr , the Bar, and the Pulpit. 
he Management of the Eyes in an Ora- 
tor at the Bar, or in the Pulpit, ſeems 
ſomething different from what they muſt be 
in a Player, tho“ if we make the reſt of the 
Actors on the Stage with him at the ſame 
time, his Auditors, the Rules for one will 
reach the ot her; for ſo indeed they are, for 
all the Regard that is to be had to the Au- 
dience is that they ſee and hear diſtinctly, 
what we act and what we ſpeak; that they 
may judge juſtly of our Poſitions, Geſtures 
and Utterance, in regard to each other. 
The Orator therefore muſt always be caſt- 
x ing his Eyes on ſome or other of his Audi- 
| tors, and turning them gently from fide to 
q fide with an Air of Regard, ſometimes on 
one Perſon, and ſometimes on another, and 
not fix them immoveably on one Part: of the 
Audience, which is extremely unaffecting and 
1 dull, much leſs moving, than when we look 
1 them decently in the Face, as in common Diſ- 
courſe. This will. hold good in Playing, if 
applied according to my former Rule; for in- 
deed I have obſerved frequently ſome Play- 
ers, Who paſs for great ones, have their Eyes 
lifted up to the Galleries, or Top of the 
, Houle, 
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Houſe, when they are engaged in a Diſeourſe 
of ſome Heat, as if indeed they were con- 
ning a Leſſon, not acting a Part. Theophra- 
ſus himſelf condemned Tamariſcyis, a Player 
of his Time, who, whenever he ſpoke on the 
Stage, turned his Eyes from thoſe who were 
to hear him, and kept them fixt all the while 
on one fingle and inſenſible Object. But Na- 
ture acts directly in a contrary manner, and 
yet ſhe ought to be the Player's as well as 
the Poet's Miſtreſs. No Man is engaged in 
Diſpute, or any Argument of Moment, but 
his. Eyes and all his Regard are fixt on the 
Perſon he talks with; not but that there are 
Times according to the Turn or Criſis of a 
Paſſion, where the Eyes may with great 
Beauty be turned from the Object we addreſs 
to ſeveral Ways, as in Appeals to Heaven, 
imploring Aſſiſtance, to join in your Addref- 


t- ſes to any one, and the like. 

i- When we are free from Paſſion, and in any 
to Diſcourſe which requires no great Motion, 
n as our modern Tragedies too frequently ſuffer 
id their chief Parts to be, our Aſpe& ſhould be 
he -pleaſant, our Looks direct, SITE ſevere 
ad nor aſide, unleſs we fall into a Paſſion, which 
1 requires the contrary. For then Nature, if 
f- we obey her Summons, will alter our Looks 
if and Geſtures. Thus when a Man ſpeaks in 
n- Anger, his Imagination is inflamed, and Kin- 
y- dles a fort of Fire in his Eyes, which ſpar- 
es kles from them in ſuch a manner, that a 
he 


Stranger, who underſtood not a Word of the 
2 N Lan- 
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Language, or a deaf Man, who could not hear 
the loudeſt Tone of his Voice, would not fail 
of perceiving his Fury and Indignation. And 
this Fire of their Eyes will eaſily ftrike thoſe 
of their Audience which are'gontinvally fixt 
on yours; and by a ſtrange ſympathetic In- 
fection, it will ſet them on fire too with the 
YOu? / fame Paſſion. 

"I would not be miſanderfida when I fy 
you muſt wholly. place your Eyes on the 
Perſon or Perſons you are engaged with on 
the Stage; I mean, that at the ſame time 
both Parties keep ſuch a Poſition in regard 
of the Audience, that even theſe Beauties 
eſcape not their "Obſeryation, tho' never ſo 
juſtly directed. As in 2 Piece of Hiſtory- 
Painting, tho* the Figures fix their Eyes ever 
ſo directly to each other, yet the Beholder, 
by the Advantage of their Poſition, has a 
full View. of the Expreſſion of the Soul in 
the Eyes of the Figures. 

"AE. he Looks and juſt Expreſſion of all the 
other Paſſions has the ſame Effect, as this we 
have mentioned of Anger For if. the ore 
of another touches you with a real Compa 

ſion, Tears will flow from your Eyes, whe- 


| ther you will or not. And this Art of Weep- 


'ing was ſtudied with great Application by 
the ancient Players; and they made ſo extra- 
-ordinary a - Progreſs in it, and worked the 


Counterfeit ſo near a Reality, that their 


Faces uſed to be all oyer bedewed with Teats 
Erne they came off the Stage. 
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They were likewiſe ſo much affected by 
acting theſe mournful Parts, that they for ſome 
time, when off the Stage, ſeemed, as I have ob- 
ſerved, ſtruck by a real Sorrow to the Heart. 

This Behaviour juſtifies what the Antients 
practiſed in heightning their Theatrical Sor- 
row, by fixing the Mind on real Objects ; or by 
working the Actor up by a ſtrong Imagination, 
that he is the very Perſon, and in the very ſame 
Circumſtances, which will make the Caſe fo 
very much his own, that he will not want Fire 
in Anger, nor Tears in Grief: And then he 
need not fear affecting the Audience; for Paſ- 
ſions are wonderfully conveyed ; the Tears of 
one melting the Heart of the other, by a very 
viſible Sympathy between their Imaginations 
and Aſpects. 

You muſt lift up, or caſt down, your Eyes, 
according to the Nature of the Things you 
ſpeak of : Thus if of Heaven, your Eyes natur- 
ally are lifted up; if of Earth, or Hell, or any 
thing Terreſtrial, they are as naturally caſt 
down. Your Eyes muſt alſo be directed ac- 
cording to the Paſſions; as to deject them on 
Things of Diſgrace, and which you are aſham'd 
of; and raiſe them on Things of Honour, which 
you can glory in with Confidence and Reputa- 
tion, In Swearing, or taking a ſolemn Oath, 
or Atteſtation of any Thing, to the Verity of 
what you ſay, you turn your Eyes, and in 
the ſame Action lift up your Hand to the 
Thing you ſwear by, or atteſt, 

H Your 
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Your Eye-brows muſt neither be immove- 
able, nor always in Motion: Nor mult they 
both be rais'd on every thing that is ſpoken 
with Eagerneſs and Conſent ; and much leſs 
muſt one be rais'd, and the other caſt down; 
but generally they muſt remain in the ſame 
Poſture and Equality, which they have by Na- 
ture, allowing them their due Motion when the 
Paſſions require it; that is, to contract them- 
ſelves, and frown inSorrow ; to ſmooth and di- 
late themſelves in Joy; to hang down in Hu- 


mility, &c. 


The Mouth muſt never be writh'd, nor the 


Lips bit or lick d, which are all ungenteel and 


unmannerly Actions, and yet what ſome are 
frequently guilty of; yet in ſome Efforts or 
Starts of Paſſion, the Lips have their Share of 
Action, but this more on the Stage, than in 
any other public Speaking, either in the Pul- 
pit, or at the Bar; becauſe the Stage is, or ought 
to be, an Imitation of Nature in thoſe Actions 
and Diſcourſes, which are produced betwixt 
Man and Man by any Paſſion, or on any Buſi- 
neſs, which can afford Action; for all other 
has in reality nothing to do with the Scene. 
Tho' to ſhrug up the Shoulders be no Geſture 
allow'd in Oratory, yet on the Stage the Cha- 
racter of the Perſon, and the Subject of 
his Diſcourſe, may render it proper enough; 
tho' I confeſs, it ſeems more adapted to Come- 
dy, than Tragedy, where all ſhould be great 
and ſolemn, and with which the graveſt of the 


Orators 
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Orators Actions will agree. I have read of a 
pleaſant Method, that Demeſtbenes took to cure 
himſelf of this Vice ofAction, for he at firſt was 
mightily given to it : He uſed to exerciſe him- 
felt in declaiming in a narrow and ſtreight 
Place, with a Dagger hung juſt over his Shoul- 
ders ; ſo that as often as he (hrugg'd them up, 
the Point, by pricking his Shoulders, put him 
in mind of his Error; which in time remov'd 
the Defect. 

Others thruſt out the Belly, and throw back 
the Head, both Geſtures unbecoming and in- 
decent. | 

We come now to the Hands, which, as they 
are the chief Inſtruments of Action, varying 
themſelves as many Ways, as they are capable of 
expreſſing Things, ſo is it a difficult Matter to 
give ſuch Rules as are without Exception. 
Thoſe Natural Significations of particular Ge- 
ſtures, and what I ſhall here add, will, I 
hope, be ſome Light to the young Actor in 
this Particular. Firſt, I would have him re- 
gard the Action of the Hands, as to their 
Expreſſion of Accuſation, Deprecation, Threats, 
Defire, &c. and to weigh well what thoſe 
Actions are, and in what manner expreſſed ; 
and then conſidering how large a Share thoſe 
Actions have in all Manner of Diſcourſe, he 
will find that his Hands need never be idle, or 


employed in an infignificant or unbeautiful 
Geſture. 
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In the Beginning of a ſolemn Speech, or O- 
ration, as in that of Anthony on the Death of 
Cæſar, or of Brutus on the ſame Occaſion, 
there is no Geſtnre, at leaſt of any Conſiderati- 
on, unleſs it begin abruptly, as O JuerTEeR, O 
Heav' ns is this to be borne ? the very Ships then 
in our Eyes, which I preſerv d, &c. extending 
here his Hands firſt to Heaven, and then to the 
Ships. In all regular Geſtures of the Hands, 
they ought perfectly to correſpond with one 
a another; as in ſtarting in a Maze, on a ſudden 
YM Fright, as Hamlet in the Scene betwixt him and 
9 his Mother, on the Appearance of his Father's 
Ghoſt 


Save me, and hover o'er me with your W ings, 
You Heavenly Guards | 


This is ſpoke with Arms and Hands extend- 
ed, and expreſſing his Concern, as well as his 
Eyes, and whole Face, If an Action comes to 
be -uſed by only one Hand, that muſt be by 
the Right, it being indecent to make a Geſ- 
4 ture with the Leñt alone; except you ſhould 
* ſay any ſuch thing as, 
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Rather than be guilty of ſo foul a Deed, 
T d cut this Right Hand off, &c. 


For here the Actions muſt be expreſſed by 
the Let Hand, becauſe the Right is the Mem- 
ber to ſuffer, When you ſpeak of yourſclf, 
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the Right not the Left Hand muſt be apply'd to 


the Boſom, declaring your own Faculties, and 
Paſſions; your Heart, your Soul, or your Con- 
ſcience: But this Action, generally ſpeaking, 
ſhould be only apply'd or expreſs'd by laying 
the Hand gently on the Breaſt, and not by 
thumping it as ſome People do. The Geſ- 
ture muſt paſs from the Left to the Right, and 
there end with Gentleneſs and Moderation, at 
leaſt not ſtretch to the Extremity of Vio- 
lence: You muſt be ſure, as you begin your 
Action with what you ſay, ſo you muſt end 
it when you have done ſpeaking; for Action 
either before or after Utterance is highly ridi- 
culous. The Movement or Geſtures of your 
Hands muſt always be agreeable to the Na- 
ture of the Words, that you ſpeak ; for when 
you ſay Come in, or Approach, you mult not 
ſtretch out your Hand with a repulſive Geſ- 
ture; nor, on the contrary, when you fay, 
Stand back, muſt your Geſture be inviting ; 
nor muſt you join your Hands, when you 
command Separation ; nor open them, when 
your Order is ching; nor hang them down, 
when you bid rae ſuch a Thing, or Perſon ; 
nor lift them up, when you ſay throw them 
down. For all theſe Geſtures would be ſo vi- 
ſibly againſt Nature, that you would be laugh'd 
at by all that ſaw or heard you. By theſe In- 
ſtances of faulty Action, you may eaſily ſee 
the right, and gather this Rule, that as much 
as poſſible every Geſture you uſe ſhould expreſs 
the Nature of the Words you utter, which 
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would ſufficiently and beautifully employ your 


Hands. 


It is impoſſible to have any great Emotion or 
Geſture of the Body, without the Action of the 
Hands, to anſwer the Figures of Diſcourſe, 
which are made uſe of in all Poetical, as well 
as Rhetorical Diction; for Poetry derives its 
Beauty in that from Rhetoric, as it does its 
Order and Juſtneſs from Grammar ; which ſur- 
prizes me, that ſome of our modern taking 
Poets value themſelves on that, which is not 
properly Poetry, but only made uſe of as an 
Ornament, and drawn from other Arts and 
Sciences. 

Thus when Mevera fays, 


Theſe Images of JASON 
With my own Hands I'll trangle, &c. 


'tis certain the Action ought to be expreſs'd 
by the Hands, to give it all its Force. 

In the lifting up the Hands, to preſerve the 
Grace, you ought not to raiſe them above the 
Eyes; to ſtretch them farther might diſorder 
and diſtort the Body; nor muſt they be very lit- 
tle lower, becauſe that Poſition gives a Beauty 
tothe Figure : Beſides, this Poſture being ge- 
nerally on ſome Surprize, Admiration, Abhor- 


. rence, &c. which proceeds from the Object, 


that affects the Eye, Nature by a fort of Me- 
chanic Motion throws the Hands out as Guards 
to the Eyes on ſuch an Occaſion, 
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You mult never let either of your Hands 
hang down, as if lame or dead; for that is ve- 
ry diſagreeable to the Eye, and argues no Paſ- 
fion the in Imagination. In ſhort, your Hands 
muſt always be in View of your Eyes, and fo 


correſponding with the Motions of the Head, 


Eyes, and Body, that the Spectator may ſee 
their Concurrence, every one in its own Way 
to ſignify the ſame Thing, which will make a 
more agreeable, and by Conſequence a deeper 
Impreſſion on their Senſes, and their Under- 


ſtanding. 


Your Arms you ſhould not ſtretch out 
ſide-ways, above half a Foot from the Trunk 
of your Body: You will otherwiſe throw 
your Geſture quite out of your Sight, unleſs 
you turn your Head alſo aſide to purſue it, 
which would be very ridiculous. 

In Swearing, Atteſtation, or taking any ſo- 


lemn Vow or Oath, you muſt raiſe your Hand. 


An Exclamation requires the ſame Action: But 
ſo that the Geſture may not only anſwer the 
Pronunciation, or Utterance, but both the Na- 
ture of the Thing, and the Meaning of the 
Words. In public Speeches, Orations, and Ser- 
mons, it is true your Hands ought not to be 
always in Motion, a Vice which was once call'd 
the Babbling of theHands ; and, perhaps, it may 
reach ſome Characters, and Speeches in Plays; 
but I am of Opinion, that the Hands in Acting 
ought very ſeldom to be wholly quieſcent, and 
that if we had the Art of the Pantomimes, of 
H 4 expreſſin g 
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expreſſing Things ſo clearly with their Hands, 
as to make the Geſtures ſupply Words, the 
joining tleſe ſignificant Actions to the Words 
and Paſſions juſtly drawn by the Poet, would 
be no contemptible Grace in the Player, and 
render the Diverſion infinitely more entertain- 
ing, than it is at preſent. For indeed Action 
is the Buſineſs of the Stage, and an Error is 
more pardonable on the right, than the wrong 
Side. 

There are ſome Actions or Geſtures, which 
you muſt never make uſe of in Tragedy, any 
more than in Pleading, or Sermons, they be- 
ing low, and fitter for Comedy or Burleſque En- 
tertainments. Thus you muſt not put your- 
ſelf into the Poſtuie of one bending a Bow, pre- 
ſenting a Muſquet, or playing on any Muſical 
Inſtrument, as if you had it in your Hands. 

You mult never imitate any lewd, obſcene 
or indecent Poſtures, let your Diſcourſe be on 
tae Debaucheries of the Age, or any Thing of 
that Nature, which the Deſcription of an An- 
thony and Verres might require our Diſcourſe 
of. | 

When you ſpeak in a Proſopopeia, a Figure 
by which you introduce any Thing or Perſon 
ſpeaking, you muſt be ſure to uſe ſuch Actions 
only, as are proper for the Character that you 
ſpeak for. I can't remember at preſent one in 
Tragedy; but in Comedy Melantba, when ſhe 
ſpeaks for a Man, and anſwers him in her 
own Perſon, may give you ſome Image of 
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it. But theſe ſeldom happen in Plays, and in 
Orations not very frequently. 

Thus J have gone through the Art of Action 
or Geſture, which tho? I have directed it chiefly 
for the Stage, and there principally forTrage- 
dy, yet the Bar, and the Pulpit may learn 
ſome Leſſons from what I have ſaid, that 
would be of mighty uſe to make their Plead- 
ing and Sermons of more Force and Grace : 
But, I think, the Pulpit chiefly has need of 
this Doctrine, becauſe that converſes more 
with the Paſſions, than the Bar, and treats 
of more ſublime Subjects, meritorious of all 
the Beauty and Sdlemnity of Action. I am 
perſuaded, that if ourClergy would apply them- 
ſelves more to this Art, what they preach 
would be more efficacious, and themſelves more 
reſpected ; nay, have a greater Awe on their 
Auditors. But then it muſt be confeſs'd, it is 
next to impoflible for them to attain this Per- 
fection, while that Cuſtom prevails of read- 
ing of Sermons, which nc Clergy in the World 
do but thoſe of the Church of England. For 
while they read, they are not perfect enough 
in what they deliver, to give it its proper Ac- 
tion and Emphaſis, either in Pronunciation or 
Geſture. But the TATLER has handled this 
Particular very well; and if what he has ſaid 
will have no Influence upon them, it will be 
much in vain for me to attempt it. 

The Comedians, I fear, may take it amiſs, 
that I have had little or no Regard to a in 
theſe 
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theſe Rules. But, I muſt confeſs, tho' I have at- 
tempted two or three Comical Parts, which the 
Indulgence of the Town to an old Fellow has 
given me ſome Applauſe for; yet Tragedy is, 
and has always been, my Delight. Beſides, as 
{ome have obſerv'd, that Comedy is leſs diffi- 
cult in the Writing; ſol am apt to believe, it 
is much eaſter in the Acting; not that a good 
Comedian 1s to be made by every one that at- 
temps it, but we have had, almoſt ever fince 
I knew the Stage, more and better Comedians, 
than Tragedians ; as we have better Comedies 
than Tragedies writ-in our Language, as the 
Criticks and knowing Judges tell us. But be- 
ing willing to raiſe Tragedies from their preſent 
Neglect, to the Eſteem they had in the moſt 
polite Nation that ever Europe knew, I have 
endeavour d to contribute my Part towards 
the improving of the Repreſentation, which 
has a mighty Influence on the Succeſs and 
Eſteem of any Thing of this Nature. 

We will now proceed to the other Duty of 
a Player, which is the Art of Speaking; which, 
tho' much the leaſt conſiderable, yet, accord- 
ing to our modern Tragedies, I mean thoſe, 
which have been beſt receiv'd, is of moſt 
Uſe. For thoſe Poets have very erroneouſly 
apply'd themſelves to write more what re- 
quires juſt Speaking, than juſt Acting: And 
our Players, generally ſpeaking, fall very much 
ſhort of that Excellence, ev'n in this which they 
ought to aim or arrive at; which but too plainly 

proves 
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Proves what Roſeneraus deſcribes——— An Airy 
of Children, little Yaſes, they cry out on the Top 
of the Queſtion, and are moſt tyrannically 
clapt for't ; theſe are now the Faſhion, and fo 
berattle the common Stages (ſo they call 'em) 
that many wearing Rapiers are afraid of 
Gooſe-Quills, and dare ſcarce come thither. And 
tho' what I have before quoted from Ham- 
let (in this Account of the Actor's Action 
and Behaviour) does happily expreſs the Soul 
andArt of Acting, which Shakeſpear has drawn, 
the compleat Art of Geſture in Miniature in the 
quoted Speech, yet all the Directions, which 
he gives, relate (except one Line) wholly to 
Speaking. | 

HAMLI ET. Speak the Speech, I pray 
ce you, as I pronounced it, trippingly on the 
* Tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of 
© our Players do, I had as lieve the Town- 
Cryer had ſpoke my Lines. Nor do not 
© ſaw the Air too much with your Hand thus, 
e but uſe all gently : For in the very Torrent, 
© Tempeſt, and I may ſay the Whirlwind of Paſ- 
“ fron, you muſt acquire and beget aTemperance, 
© that may give it Smoothneſs, Oh! it of- 
** fends me to the Soul to ſee a robuſtous, per- 
* riwig-pated Fellow tear a Paſſion to Tat- 
< ters, to very Rags, to ſplit the Ears of the 
Groundlings, who for the moſt part are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb 
Shows and Noiſe. I could have ſuch a Fel- 
low whipt for o'erdoing Termagant : It out- 
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„ Herod's Herod. Pray you avoid it 


Be 
not too tame neither, but let your own 
c Diſcretion be your Tutor. Suit the Ac- 
*« tron to the Word, the Word to the Action, 
* with this ſpecial Obſervance, that you o'er- 
% top not the Modeſty of Nature. For any 
« thing ſo overdone is from the Purpoſe of 
% Playing, whoſe End, both at the firſt and 
©* now, was and is to hold as 'twere the Mir- 
*« ror up to Nature; to ſhew Virtue her own 
“ Feature; ſcorn her own Image, and the 
« very Age and Body of the Time, his Form 
4 and Preſſure. Now this over- done, or come 
« tardy off, tho' it make the Unskilful laugh, 
* cannot but make the Judicious grieve: The 
Cenſure of which ONE, muſt in your Allow- 
ance oerſway a WHOLE THEATRE of others. 
Oh! there be Players, that I have ſeen play, 
* and heard others praiſe, and that highly, 
* (not to ſpeak it prophanely) that neither hav- 
ce ing the Accent of Chriſtians, nor the Gait of 
* Chriſtian, Pagan, or Norman, have ſo ſtrut- 
ted and bellow'd, that I have thought ſome of 
& Nature's fourney-Men had made Men, and 
« not made them well, they imitated Humanity 
% ſo abominably. 

Player. I hope we have reformed that in- 
&« differently with us, Sir. | 

Ham. Oh! reform it altogether. And let 
e thoſe, who play the Clowns, ſpeak no more 
* than is ſet down for 'em; for there be of 
„them, who will themſelves laugh, to ſer 
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© bn ſome Quantity of barren Spectators to 
« laugh too; tho'in the mean Time, ſome ne- 
« ceſſary Queſtion of the Play be then to be 
« conſider d: That's villainous, and ſhews a 
« moſt pit iful Ambition in the Fool that uſes it.” 
If we ſhould conſider and weigh theſe Dire- 
ctions well, I am perſuaded they are ſuffi- 
cient to inſtruEt a youngPlayer in all the Beau- 
ties of Utterance, and to correct all the Errors 
he might, for want of the Art of Speaking, 
have incurr'd. By pronouncing it *rippingly 
on the Tongue, he means a clear and diſem- 
barraſs'd Pronunciation, ſuch as is agreeable 
to Nature and the Subject on which he ſpeaks. 
His telling the Actor, that he had as lieve the 
'Town-Cryer ſhould ſpeak his Lines, as one 
that mouth'd them, is very juſt ; for if Noiſe 
were an Excellence, I know not who would 
bear away the Palm, the Cryer, or the Player; 
I'm ſure the Town- Cryer would be leſs faulty; 
his Buſineſs requiring Noiſe. Nor do not jaw 
the Air with your Hand thus, but uſe all GEN“ 
LY: This is the only Precept of Action, which 
is extremely juſt, and agreeable to the No- 
tions of all, that J have met with on my full 
Enquiry among my learned Friends, who 
have read all that has been wrote upon Action, 
and who reckon rude and boiſterous Geſtures 
among the faulty : Art always directing a mo- 
derate and gentle Motion, which Shakeſpear 
expreſſes by uſe all gently. Beſides, this ſau- 
ing of the Air, expreſſes one who is very much 
at a Loſs how to dipoſe of his Hands, but 
| know- 
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knowing that they ſhould have ſome Motion, 


gives them an aukward Violence. The next 
Obſervation is extremely maſterly.——— For 
in the very TORRENT, TEMPEST, and 1 may 
fay the Whirlwind of Paſſion, you muſt acquire 
and get a Temperance, that may give it 
SMooTHNEss. I remember, among many, 
an Inſtance in the Madneſs of Alexander 
the Great, in Lees Play. Mr. Goodman al- 
ways went through it with all the Force 
the Part requir'd, and yet made not half the 
Noiſe as ſome who ſucceeded him; who 
were ſure to bellow it out in ſuch a man- 
ner, that their Voice would fail them before 
the End, and lead them to ſuch a languid 
and ennervate Hoarſeneſs, as entirely wanted 
that agreeable Smoothneſi, which Shakeſpear 
requires, and which is the Perfection of beau- 
titul Speaking; for to have a juſt Heat, and 
Loudneſs, and yet a Smootbneſs, is all that 
can be deſit'd. O! it offends me to the Soul, 
he goes on. Methinks ſome of our young 
Gentlemen, who value themſelves for great 
Players, nay, and Judges too of the Drama, 
ſet up for Critics, and who cenſure and re- 
ceive or reject Plays, ſhould be aſham'd of 
themſelves, when they read this in Shakeſpear, 
whoſe Authority they ſeem fo fond on other 
Occaſions, 
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C H A P. VII. 


Some farther ME Molks of NRLIL Guyn. 


LLEN G UYN, or QN IN, Las A. Wood 
calls her; was born of obſcure Parents; 
and, as it is written by the Author of her Life, 
in a Cellar, in the Cole-Yard in Drury-Lane. 
Some reported, that a Battalion of Soldiers 
begot her, and that her Mother died Drunk 
with Brandy in a Common-Sewer. They add, 
that ſhe was at firſt no better than a Cinder- 
Wench; but that ſhe fold Oranges, when 
firſt taken notice of, is generally agreed on; 
and then one Mr. Duncan, a Merchant, tak- 
ing a Fancy to her ſmart Wit, fine Shape, and 
Foot, the leaſt of any Woman's in England, 
kept her about two Years, then recommended 
her into the King's Play-houſe, where ſhe be- 
came an Actreſs 1n great Vogue, and Miſtreſs 
both to old Lacy and young Hart, two fa- 
mous Players at that Time. In a Satire 
aſcribed ro + Lord Rocheſter her firſt Employ- 
ment is {aid to be Selling of Herrings; next was 
expoſed by Madam RV. a noted Procureſs, 
to thoſe who would give half a Crown; laſtly 
took her Degrees in the Play-houſe ; where, 


it is reported, this Lord himſelf, as alſo the 


* Faſti, Vol. 2. p. 154. See Capt. Smith's Court of Venus, qvo. 
1716. Vol. 1. in her Lite. 


+ State Poems, zd Vol. p. 193. 
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Duke of Buckingham, paid their Addreſſes to her. 
She is mentioned to have come into the Royal 
Company of Comedians in Drury- Lane, a few 
Years after the firſt Opening of that Houſe, in 
1663. * And the Parts ſhe acted in ſome of 
Mr. Dryden's Plays, Sir Robert Howard's, and 


the Earl of Orrery's, are alſo diſtinguiſhed. 


At length, by her fine Dancing, ſhe is ſaid to 
have won her Sqvereign's Heart, and ſo roſe to 
be one of his principal Ladies of Pleaſure, in 
ſpite of all the Charms which Cleveland, Port/- 
mouth, or Miſs Davis could exert. There 
are many Comical Paſſages reported of 
Nell Guyn ; ſhe being of a Gay, Frolickſome, 
and Humorous Diſpoſition ; but ſome are a lit- 
tle too looſe, and others a little too long to be 
here inſerted. This Story may however perhaps- 
be excuſed]: That having once by an unlucky 
Run of ill Luck at Gaming, loſt allher Money, 
and run in Debt with Sir Fohn Germain, he 
took the Advantage of making ſuch a Propo- 
ſal for the eafy Payment thereof, as may be 
well gueſſed at, by herAnſwer, when ſhe replied, 
with equal Smartneſs and Fidelity to her Roy- 
al Keeper, That truly, She was no ſuch Sport/- 
woman, as to lay the Dig where the Deer 


ſhould lie. {+ Many Sharp Satires were 


* See J. Downes's Roſcius Anglican, or Hiſt of the Stage. 8vo. 
1708. p. 2. 

+ See the Duke of Nærfoll's Charge againſt Mary his Dutcheſi; 
— Arn with Sir F. Germain, with the Dutcheſs's Anſwer, 
Fol. 1692 | 
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written on her ; rather through Envy at her 
ſudden Advancement from ſuch a mean Origin, 
than any Unworthineſs in her of the Station to 
which (he was advanced. One thereof is aſ- 
cribed to Sir George Etheridge, in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies; of which ſome Uſe has here been 
made. And the Lord Shaftesbury has this Re- 
flection, in his Speech Anno 1680, upon the 
King's Concubines in General. © A Wiſe 
* Prince, when he hath need of his People, 
*« will rather part with his Family and Coun- 
* cillors, than diſpleaſe his Friends for them. 
« This Noble Lord near me, hath found 
« fault with that Precedent which he faid I 
« offered to your Lordſhips concerning the 
« Chargeable Ladies at Court. I remember 
e no ſuch Thing I faid : But if I muſt ſpeak of 
« them, I ſhall fay, as the Prophet did to 
« King Saul; What means the Bleating of this 
Kind of Cattle? And I hope the King will 
« make the ſame Kind of Anſwer : That he 
e preſerves them from Sacrifice; and means to 
« deliver them up to pleaſe the People. For 
« there muſt be a Change: We muſtn either 
% have Popiſh Favourites, nor Popiſh Miſtreſſes 
* nor Popiſh Councillors at Court; nor any 
New Convert. What I ſpoke was about 
* another Lady, that belongs not to the Court; 
« but, like Sempronia in Conſpiracy, Catiline's 
& does more Miſchief than Cethegus.“ * Yet 


* Capt. Smith's Court of Venus, &c. as above. 
I = 
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that any of this was meant leaſt againſt Nel 
Guyn is manifeſt: For ſhe troubled not her 
Head with Religion, and was no Popiſh Mil- 
treſs; nor with Politicks, and did no Miſchief : 
And though ſhe might be alike charge- 
able with the reſt to his Majeſty, neverthe- 
leſs, as ſhe had more Spirit, Wit, and Pleaſan- 
try; ſo had ſhe more ſuſtice, Charity, and Ge- 
neroſity in her, than all the King's other Miſ- 
treſſes. The haughty and imperious Air, ſhe 
left to them; hers was free and degagee ; which 
rendered her more amiable becauſe leſs awful. 
There is a Picture of her in being, which was 
taken by Sir Peter Lely ; but one Copy of it in 
Mezzotinto, does not expreſs that agreeable 
Vivacity which brightened every Feature. His 
Majeſty had Iflue by her, Charles, ſurnamed 
Beauclerc ; * born about the Middle of May, 
1670, who was created Earl of Burford, and 
afterwards Duke of St. Albans; for whoſe 
Uſe, hisMother is faid to have bought Colonel 
Richard Ingoldsby's Eſtate at Lethenborough in 
Buckinghamſhire. + She had alſo by his Ma- 
jeſty another Son, named James, born about 
Chriſimas-Day 1671, who died in France a- 
bout Michaelmas 1680. As for herſelf, ſhe di- 
ed at her Houſe in Pall-Mall, in 1691, and 
was pompouſly interred in the Pariſh Church 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, where Dr. Tho- 


mas Teniſon, then Vicar thereof (and late Arch- 


* Dugdale's Baron. and Athen. Oxon, in Faſti. V. 2 Fol. 154. 
+ Athen. Oxon. in Faſti. Vol. 77. 
biſhop 
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biſhop of Canterbury) preached her Funeral 
Sermon, or a Panegyrick rather upon her and 
her Profeſſion, as ſome thought it, giving a 
more mild and favourable Character of ſuch a 
Woman than was then deemed to become his 
Cloth. This Sermon the Earl of Jerſey, who 
wanted to prefer Dr. Scot, of St. Giles's object- 
ed to Queen Mary, againſt her preferring Dr. 
Teniſon to the See of Lincoln; which, a few 
Weeks after he preached it, became vacant by 
the Death of Dr. Thomas Barlow; and had 
probably loſt it him, had not her Majeſty con- 
ceived a very ſteddy Opinion of his Deſerts; 
when ſhe anſwered, It was @ Sign that this 
poor unfortunate Woman died penitent : For if 
T can read a Man's Heart through his Looks, 
had ſhe not made a truly pious andChriſtian End, 
the Doctor could never have been induced to ſpeak 
well of her. + Among her Donations, one was, 
a Sum of Money for a weekly Entertainment 
of the Ringers at Sf, Martin's aforeſaid; which 
they enjoy to this Day. There is a Pamphlet, 
entitled, An Account of theTragedy of old Madam 
Quyn drowned near the Neat-Houſes, printed 
in Quarto 1679. Whether the Mother or 
any other Relation of Nel! Guyn, I know not. 
We ſhall conclude this Chapter with the fol- 
lowing Letter. | 


+ The Life of Dr. Teni/en Octavo p. 20. 
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To the AuTror of the Hiſtory of 
the Sage. 
S I X, 


HAT excellent Actor, Mr. Edward 
Kynaſton, was well deſended. 


The Kynaſtons were anciently poſſeſſed of a 


genteel Eſtate at Oteley in Shropſhtre. 

Mr. Kynaſton, to whom we have more im- 

mediate Relation, acquired a handſome For- 
tune by the Stage. He left an only Son, whom 
he bred a Mercer. He liv'd in Covent-Garden, 
greatly improved his Patrimony, and in that 
Pariſh both Father and Son lie interr'd. 
Mr. Kynaſton, the Mercer, left likewiſe an 
only Son, whom he bred a Clergyman, who 
by Means of his Father's dying inteſtate, and 
a lucky Marriage, was enabled to purchaſe 
the Impropriation of Aldgate. 

He looks upon himſelf as the Top of his Fa- 
mily, and therefore thinks it beneath him to 
give any Account of it. But, 


Survey the Globe, and ev*ry where you'll find, 
Pride and Prunella both in one conjoin'd. 


You may, Sir, depend on the Truth of theſe 


Particulars, 5 
1 am, &c. 


WilPs Coffee-Houſe, PuiLALETHES. 
Aug. 1. 1730. | 
The 
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The Opening of the New Theatre in the Hay-Mar- 
ket. Death of Mr. Betterton and Mrs. Barry. 


E now come to give an Account of 

another Stage Revolution, which is the 
Removal of the Lincoln's-Inn-Fields Compa- 
ny to a New Theatre erected for them in the 
Hay-Market, which was opened 1705, with 
the following Prologue, written by Sir Samuel 
Garth, and ſpoken by Mrs, BRAcROIRDLE, 
VIZ. 


Such was our Builder's Art, that ſoon as nam'd, 
This Fabric, like the Infant-World, was fram'd. 
The Architect muſt on dull Order wait, 

But *tis the Poet only can create.“ 

None elſe, at Pleaſure, can Duration give: 
When Marble fails, the Muſes Structures live. 
The Cyprian Fane is now no longer ſeen, 

Tho? ſacred to the Name of Love's fair Queen. 
Ev*n Athens ſcarce in pompous Ruin ſtands, 
Tho? finiſh'd by the learn'd Minerva's Hands. 
More ſure Preſages from theſe Walls we find, 
By Beauty founded, and by Wit deſign'd, 
In the good Age of ghoſtly Ignorance, 

How did Cathedrals riſe, and Zeal advance! 


The Builder of this Fabric Sir Joln Vanbrugh, was both 
Poet and Architect. | 
TLady Harriet Godolphin, one of the Duke of Ma/borough's 


Daughters. 
I 3 The 
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The merry Monks ſaid Oriſons at Eaſe; 

Large were their Meals, and light their Penances: 
Pardon for Sins was purchas'd with Eſtates, 

And none but Rogues in Rags dy'd Reprobates. 
But now that pious Pegeantry's no more, 

And Stages thrive, as Churches did before. 

Your own Magnificence you here ſurvey, 
Majeſtick Columns ſtand, where Dunghills 1 5 
And Cars triumphal riſe from Carts of Hay. 
Swains here are taught to hope, and Nymphs to fear, 
And big Almanzor*s Fight, mock - Blenbeim's here. 
Deſcending Goddeſſes adorn our Scenes, 

And quit their bright Abodes for gilt Machines. 
Shou'd Jove, for this fair Circle, leave his Throne, 
He'd meet a Lighning fiercer than his own. 

Tho' to the Sun his tow'ring Eagles riſe, 

They ſcarce could bear the Luſtre of theſe Eyes. 


Tho the Revolters ſeemed to ſet up their 
iStandard here with great Satisfaction, and con- 
ſtinued their Reſidence for about four Vears, yet 
t was but in a Kind of fluctuating State; for 
everal of them were frequently deſerting from 
one Company to another backwards and for- 
wards from each of the ſubſiſting Theatres. 

To repair ſome very great Loſſes, which Mr. 
Betterton had ſuſtained, in the Years 1706, 


1707, and 1708 ſucceſſively, on Thur/day the 


* Almanzor and Almatide, Characters in Mr. Dryden's 
Conqueſt of Granada. | 
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7th of April 170g the celebrated Comedy of 
Love for Love, was acted at Drury-Lane Theatre 
for his Benefit. Thoſe excellent Players Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mr. Dogget, (then 
not concerned in the Houſe) acted on this Oc- 
caſion. There had not been known fo great 
a Concourſe of Perſons of Diſtinction, as at 
that Time: The Stage itſelf was covered with 
Gentlemen and Ladies, and when the Curtain 
was drawn up, it diſcovered even there a ve 

ſplendid Audience, This unnuſual Encou- 
ragement, which was given to a Play, for 
the Advantage of ſo great an Actor, gave an 
undeniable Inſtance, that the true Reliſh for 
manly Entertainment and rational Pleaſures 
was not then wholly loſt, All the Parts were 
acted to Perfection; the Actors were care- 
ful of their Carriage, and no one was guilty 
of the Aﬀectation to inſert Witticiſms of his 
own, but a due Reſpect was had to the Au- 
dience, for encouraging this admirable Player, 
It was not then doubted but Plays would re- 
vive, and take their uſual Place in the Opinion 
of Perſons of Wit and Merit, and not degene- 


rate into an Apoſtacy in Favour of Dreſs and 
Sound. 

We muſt not omit to obſerve farther, 
that a Prologue written by Mr. Congreve 
was, on this Occation, ſpoken by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle; and an Epilogue, written by Mr. 
Rowe, was ſpoken by Mrs. Barry; The for- 
mer the Public were, not obliged with 
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but the latter was printed and diſperſed in the 
Houſe the very Night it was — It was 
as follows, viz. 


S ſome brave Knight who once with Spear and 
| Shield, 
Had ſought Renown in a many a well fought Field, 
But now no more with ſacred Fame inſpir'd, 
Was to a peaceful Hermitage retir'd; 
There, if by Chance diſaſt*rous Tales he hears, 
Of Matrons Wrongsand Captive Virgins Tears, 
He feels ſoft Pity urge his gen'rous Breaſt, 
And vows once more to ſuccour the Diſtreſt: 
Buckled in Mail he ſallies on the Plain, 
And turns him to the Feats of Arms again. 

So we, to former Leagues of Friendſhip true, 
Have bid once more our peaceful Homes adieu, 
'To aid old Thomas, and to pleaſure you. 

Like Errant Damſels boldly we engage, 

Arm'd, as you ſee, for the defenceleſs Stage. 
Time was, when this good Man no Help did lack, 
And ſcorn'd that any She ſhould hold his Back. 

But now, ſo Age and Frailty have ordain'd, 

By two at once he's forc'd to be ſuſtain'd.* 

You ſee, what failing Nature brings Man to, 
And yet let none inſult ; for aught we know, 
She may not wear ſo well with ſome of you: 
Tho? old, you find his Strength is not clean paſt, 
But true as Steel, he's Mettle to the laſt. 


Mrs. Barry ſtood on his Right, and Mrs. Bracegirdle on 


his Left Hand, 
If 
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If better he perform'd in Days of Lore, 
Yet now he gives you all that's in his Pow'r ; 5 
What can the youngeſt of you all do more ? 

What he has been, tho? preſent Praiſe be dumb, 
Shall haply be a Theme in Times to come, 6 
As now we talk of Roſcius and of Rome. 

Had you with-held your Favours on this Night, 

Old Shakeſpear's Ghoſt had rign to do him Right: 

With Indignation had you ſeen him frown, 

Upon a worthleſs, witleſs, taſteleſs Town ; 

Griev'd and repining you had heard him fay, 

Why are my famous Labous caſt away ? 0 

Why did I only write, what only he could play ? 

But ſince, like Friends to Wit, thus throng'd you 
meet, 

Go on and make the gen'rous Work complete; 

Be true to Merit, and ſtill own his Cauſe, 

Find ſomething for him more than bare Applauſe. 

In juſt Remembrance of your Pleaſures paſt, 

Be kind, and give hima Diſcharge at laſt. 

In Peace and Eaſe Life's Remnant let him wear, 

And hang his Conſecrated Buskin here. 


In the Month of September following, Mr.Bet- 
terton performed the Part of Hamlet; and in him 
every Spectator beheld the Force of Action in 
Perfection: He behaved himſelf ſo well, that 
though above Seventy, he acted Vouth; and by 
the prevalent Power of proper Manner, Geſ- 
ture, and Voice, appeared through the whole Dra- 
ma a young Man of great Expectation, Vivaci- 


ty, 
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ty, and Entetprize. The Soliloguy where he be- 
gan the celebrated Sentence of — Jo be, or not 
to be; the Expoſtulation where he explains 
with his Mother in her Cloſet; the noble Ar- 
dour, after ſeeing his Father's Ghoſt, and his 
generous Diſtreſs for the Death of Opbelia ; 
are each of them Cirrcumſtances which dwell 
{ſtrongly upon the Minds of the Audience, and 
would certainly aftect their Behaviour on any 
parallel Occaſions in their own Lives. 

Such were the proper Ornaments, with which 
this great Man repreſented Virtue on the Stage. 
But yet the indolent, emaſculating Sing-Song 
of 1taly,had gained ſo much Ground in England, 
that Mr. Betterton, weary of the Fatigues and 
Toil of Theatrical- Government, delivered his 
Company over to Mr. Vanbrugb's new Licence. 
But they again giving way to the Operas, 
the Companies were once more united 
in Drury-Lane, and the Operas, con- 
fined to the Hay-Market, However, Revolu- 
tions became ſo frequent in this Dramatic 
State, that Mr. Swinny got the chief Players 
over to him and the Opera-Houſe ; among 
whom was Mr. Betterfon,who being very much 
afflicted with the Gout, acted but ſeldom ; yet 
at this Juncture, upon the Separation of the 
Houſes, when Muſical Performances were con- 
fined to one Theatre, and Dramatic to the other, 
the Britiſh Enchanters; or, No Magick 


like Love, written by Lord Lanſdowne, was 
brought on at the Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, 1710. Among the Dramatis Per ſonæ 

of 
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of this truly police Engliſb Opera, were (Men) 2 
Mr. Betterton, Mr. Booth, Mr. Verbruggen, &c. F 
(Women) Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. 
Porter, &c. » 
The ſole Deſign of this excellent Perfor- 
mance was a Portraiture of the Virtues of the 
immortal Queen Anne. The /aft Scene of it, re- 
preſented the Queen (and all the Triumphs of her 
Majeſty's Reign) 


Surveying round her, with impartial Eyes, 
Whom to protect, or whom ſhe ſhould chaſtiſe, 
In ev'ry Line of her auſpicious Face, 

Soft Mercy ſmil'd, adorn'd with ev'ry Grace. 
Sure Hope of all who dire Oppreſſion bear, 

For all th'Oppreſs'd become her inſtant Care. 
Nations, of Conqueſt proud, ſhe tam'd to free, 
Denouncing War, preſenting Liberty ; 

The Victor to the Vanquiſh'd yields a Prize, . 
For in her Triumph, their Redemption lies. 
Freedom and Peace for raviſh'd Fame ſhe gave ; 
Invades to bleſs, and conquers but to fave. 

So the Sun ſcorches, and revives by turns, 
Requiting with rich Metals, where he burns. 

Taught by this great Example to be juſt, | 
Succeeding Kings ſhall well fulfil their Truſt ; . 
Diſcord and War, and Tyranny ſhall ceaſe, A 
And jarring Nations be compell'd to Peace; 
Princes and States, like Subjects, ſhall agree, 
To truſt her Power, ſafe in her Piety. 
Great Britain's Glory was this Royal Dame, 
From Stuari's Race ſhe roſe, and Anna was her Nw — 

; © | 
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The chief Performers in this Opera, from 
theirDeſerts juſtly gained an univerfalApplauſe ; 
but the ſame Year of its Repreſentation, de- 
prived the World of Mr. Betterton, who died 
ſhortly after. His true Character follows, 
viz. + | 
*SUCH an Actor as Mr. Betterton 
ought to be Recorded with the ſame Re- 
ſpect a Roſcius among the Romans. The 
greatetc Orator has thought fit to quote his 
Judgment, and celebrate his Life. Roſcius 
was the Example to all that would form 
themſelves into proper and winning Beha- 
viour. His Action was ſo well adapted to 
the Sentiments he expreſſed, that the Youth 
of Rome thought they wanted only to be vir- 
tuous to be as graceful in their Appearance as 
Rojcius: The Imagination took a lovely Im- 
preſſion of what was great and good; and 
they who never thought of ſetting up for the 
Art of Imitation, became themſelves ini- 
mitable Characters. 


There is no human Invention ſo aptly 
calculated for the forming a free-born People 
as that of a Theatre, Tully reports, That 
the celebrated Player of whom I am ſpeak- 
ing, uſed frequently to ſay, The Perfection of 
an Actor is only to become what he is doing. 
Young Men, who are too unattentive to re- 
ceive Lectures, are irreſiſtibly taken with Per- 


+ See, the Tatler. No. 167. 
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* formances. Hence it is, that I extremly la- 
* ment the little Reliſh the Gentry of this Na- 
* tion have at preſent for the juſt and noble 
* Repreſentations in ſome of our Tragedies. 
The Operas, which are of late introduced, 
can leave no Trace behind them that can be 
* of Service beyond the preſent Moment, To 
* fing and to dance are Accompliſhments ve- 
* ry few have any Thoughts of practiſing; but 
© to fpeak juſtly and move gracefully, is what 


| © every Man thinks he does perform, or wiſhes 


he did. | 

I have hardly a Notion, that any Perform- 
* er of Antiquity could ſurpaſs the Action of 
Mr. Bezterton in any of the Occaſions in 
* which he has appeared on our Stage. The 
wonderful Agony which he appeared in, 
* when he examined the Circumſtance of the 
«© Handkerchief in Othello; the Mixture of 
Love that intruded upon his Mind upon the 
innocent Anſwers Deſdemona makes, betrayed 


in his Geſture ſuch a Variety and Viciſſitude 


of Paſſions, as would admoniſh a Man to 


be afraid of his own Heart, and perfectly 
© convince him, that it is to ſtab it, to admit 
© that worſt of Daggers, Jealouſy, Whoever 


reads in his Cl. this admirable Scene, will 
* find that he cannot, except he hasas warm an 
Imagination as Shakeſpear himſelf, find any 


but dry, incoherent and broken Sentences : 


But a Reader that has ſeen Betterton act ir, 
© obſeryes 
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obſerves there could not be a Word added ; 
that longer Speeches had been unnatural, nay 
impoſſible, in Ozhello's Circumſtances. The 
charming Paſſage in the fame Tragedy, where 
he tells the Manner of winning the Affection 
of his Miſtreſs, was urged with ſo moving 
and graceful an Energy, that while I walked 


in the Cloyſters, I thought of him with the 


ſame Concern as if I waited for the Remains 
of a Perſon who had in real Life done all 
that I had ſeen him repreſent. The Gloom 
of the Place, and faint Lights before the Ce- 
remony appeared, contributed to the melan- 
choly Diſpoſition I was in ; and I began to 
be extreemly afflicted, that Brutus and Ca/- 


Aus had any Difference; that Hotſpur's Gal- 


lantry was ſo unfortuante; and that the Mirth 
and good Humour of Fajftaff could not ex- 
empt him from the Grave. Nay, this Oc- 
caſion in me, who look upon the Diſtinctions 
amongſt Men to be meerly ſcenical, raiſed 
Reflections upon the Emptineſs of all hu- 
man Perfection and Greatneſs in general; 
and I could but regret, that the ſacred Heads 
which lie buried in the Neighbourhood of 
this little Portion of Earth in which my 
poor old Friend is depoſited, are returned to 
Duſt as well he, and that there is no Differ- 
ence in the Grave between the imaginary and 
the real Monarch. This made me fay of 
human Life it ſelf with Mackbeth: 


To- 
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To-morrow, To- morrow, and To- morrow, 
Creeps in a ſtealing Pace from Day to Day, 
To the laſt Moment of recording Time 
And all your Yeſterdays have lighted Fools 
To the eternal Night! Out, out ſhort Handle! 
Life's but a walking Shadow, a poor Player 
That ſtruts and frets his Hour upon the Stage, 
And then is heard no more. 


Mr. Betterton was interred in the Cloyſter of 
Weſt minſter- Abbey. 

We are now to return to Mrs. Barry, who 
did not long ſurvive him ; for ſhe found ſuch an 
inward Decay, that ſhe was obliged to quit the 
Stage above ſeven Years before ſhe died, which 
was on the 7thDay of November, 1713. She was 
interred at Acton, in the County of Middleſex. 
She had a Daughter by the celebrated John 
Earl of Rechefter, who by Will 1680, left her 
an Annuity of 40 J. per Annum. She died at 
about 13 Years of Age, and lies interred at the 
ſame Place. The Love-Letters which we have 
in Print by his Lordſhip, were all written to 
Mrs. Barry; the firſt of them opens thus, viz. 


MAD AM, 


ſhould thinkof nothing leſs than doing Mi- 
racles; and there cannot be a greater, than to 
continue to love me: Affecting every thing 
is mean, as loving Pleaſure, and being fond, 
where you find Merit; but to pick out the 
wildeſt, and moſt fantaſtical, odd Man, alive, 

| and 


O much Wit and Beauty as you have, 
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and to place your Kindneſs there, is an Act 
ſo brave and daring, as will ſhew the Great- 
neſs of your Spirit, and diſtinguiſh you in Love, 
as you are in all things elſe, from Womankind, 
——— On her being brought to Bed, he thus 
compliments her Your Safe Delivery has 
delivered me too from Fears for your Sake, 
which were, I'll promiſe you, as burdenſom 
to me, as your great Belly could be to 
you. Every thing has fallen out to my Wiſh, 
for you are out of Danger, and the Child 
is of the ſoft Sex I loye.? —— This Daugh- 
ter was chriſtened by her Mother's Name, Elix- 
abeth ; and he thus, in another Letter, expreſſes 
himſelf ; ——*< I love Betty ſo well, that you 
need not apprehend any Neglect, from thoſe I 
employ ; and I hope very ſhortly to reſtore Her 
to you a finer Girl, than ever.“ The wholeCourſe 
of his Lordſhip's Letters to Mrs. Barry, are fo 
elegantly polite, that every Reader muſt be 
charmed with them. They were ſubjoined to 
the Collection of his Poems (which contains the 
Tragedy of Valentinian.) Printed in Twelves, 


17 14. 


In the Church-yard of Acton, is the following 
Memorial for Mrs. Barry, viz. 


Near this Place 
Lies the Body of ELIZ ABELH Barky, 
Of the Pariſh of Sr. Mary le Savoy, 
Who departed this Life the 7th of Novem. 1713. 
Aged 55 Years. 
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FRY 10] | 
WILES. 


em aal 
MEMOIRS of Mr. 

R. Wilks was deſcended from a very good 
Family in Warwickſhire ;, in which 
County all his Predeceſſors were born. His Fa- 
ther, Edward Wilks, Eſq; was obliged to leave 
England through Misfortunes, and ſome Friends 
he had in Ireland procured him the Poſt of be- 
ing one of the Purſuivants to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of that Kingdom. He had three Sons, Ed- 
ward, Robert, and William. The Second of 
which, our late excellent Comedian, was born 
at a little Village called Rat hfarnam, near Dublin, 
1665. He was bred up under Mr Secretary 
Southwell, and had for ſome Years a Seat in his 
Office ; being an excellent Clerk, and hn a 
K e 
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fine Hand, Upon the Breaking-out of King 
Fames's Wars in Ireland, Mr. Wilks was for- 
ced into the Army by Capt. Bourk, and was 
exempted from Military Duty, being made 
Clerk to the Camp. But the natural Propenſi- 
ty of his Genins-was wholly turned towards the 
Stage, and hearing ſo much of the juſt Praiſes 
of Mr. Betterton's Merit, he was not eaſy till he 
came over, and privately by a Stratagem eſcap- 
ed from his Military Clerkſhip. 

At his Arrival in England, he was indeed en- 
tertained by Mr. Chriſtopher Rich ; but on no 
higher Terms than fifteen Shillings per Week, 
out of which he was to allow ten Shillings per 
Month for learning to dance; _ 

Mr. Harris was the Maſter of whom he 
learnt; and at whoſe School, after Mr. W:lks 
had been above a Year in England, he ſaw a 
young Gentlewoman of about 20 Years of Age, 
with whom he fell in Love. This was Mrs, 
Elizabeth Knapton, youngeſt Daughter of Fer- 
dinando Knapton Eſq; Town-Clerk of South- 
ampton, and Steward of theNew Foreft. In due 
Time ſhe brought Mr. Wills a Son, who was 
chriſtened Robert. The Child was put to Nurſe, 
and committed to the Guardianſhip of Mr: 
Bowen the Player, upon Mr: Wilkss Return 
to Treland, who took his Wife with him, upon 
the following Occaſion. 

Mr. Aſbbury, Maſter of the Dublin Theatre, 
coming over to recruit his Stage, Mr. Bettertin 
thinking Mr. Rich did not give Mr. Wills ſuffici- 
ent Encouragement, eſpecially ſince he had now 
an 
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an increaſing Family to provide for, earneſtly 
recommended Mr. Wilks to Mr. Aſbbury, as a 
young Man of very growing Hopes, and deſerv- 
ing of Favours. From this Character given of 
him, Mr. Aſbury contracted with Mr. Wilks 
for 50. a Year certain, and a Benefit-Play: 
Upon theſe Terms was Mr. Rich deprived of 
Mr. Wilks. But it was not long before he was 
made ſenſible of his Loſs, and forced to ſend a 
ſpecial Meſſenger to Ireland to regain him: 
The Perſon deputed to go was Mr: Swinney, 
who with great Privacy got Mr, Wilks and his 
Wife back, after contracting to allow him 4 /. 


per Week; the Duke of Ormond having if- 


ſued a Warrant that Mr. Wills ſhould not de- 
part the Kingdom, ſo much was he beloved in 
Ireland. However, Mr. Rich was rightly ſerv- 
ed; and Mr. Vilis but juſtly rewarded, 

Upon this, Mr. W:/ks's dear Friend Mr. Far- 
gubar left the Triſh Stage, and came over 
with him, which was owing to a melancholy 
Accident. 


Mr. Farquhar was alſo extremely beloved in 


Treland, and had indeed the Advantage of a ve- 
ry good Perſon; though his Voice was weak; 
but as he never met with the leaſt Repulſe from 
the Audience in any of his Performances, he 
was reſolved to continue on the Stage, till ſome- 
thing better ſhould offer; but this Reſolution 
was ſoon broke by an Accident, viz, _ 
Mr. Farqubar being to play the Part of 
Guyomar, (in the Indian Emperor) who kills 
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Vaſquez (one of the Spamſh Generals,) and for 


getting to exchange his Sword for a Foyl in 


the Engagement, he wounded his Brother Tra- 
gedian, who acted Vaſquez, very dangerouſly ; 
and tho' it proved not mortal, yet it ſo ſhocked 
the natural Tenderneſs of Mr. Fargubar's Tem- 
per, that it put a Period to his Acting ever after. 
But in a ſhort Time the Earl of Orrery, in Re- 
gard to his particular Merit, gave him a Lieu- 
tenancy in his Regiment then in Treland. 

Mr. Pills, well knowing the Abilities of Mr. 
Farquhar, after their Arrival in England, he 
never ceaſed his Importunities with him, till 
he had prevailed on him to write a Play; aſſur- 
ing him that he would gain much more Re- 
putation by writing for the Stage, than appear- 
ing on it. 

The King, in the Iſland Princeſs, was the 
firſt Part Mr. Wills played at his Return to 
England; upon which Occaſion he thus addreſſ- 
ed the Audience. 


As a poor Stranger wreckt upon the Coaſt, 

With Fear and Wonder views the Dangers paſt , 

So I, with dreadful Apprehenſions ſtand, 

And thank thoſe Pow'rs that brought me ſafe to 
Land. | 

With Joy I view the ſmiling Country o'er, 

And find, kind Heav'ns! an hoſpitable Shore. 

"Tis England This your Charities declare 


But more the Charms to Britifh Beauties there: 
Bea- 
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Beauties that celebrate this Iſle after, 

They by their Smiles, as much as You by War 

True Love, true Honour, I can't fail to play, 

Such lively Patterns you before me lay. 

Void of Offence, tho? not from Cenſure free, 

I left a diſtant Ifle too kind to me; 

Loaded with Favours I was forc'd away, 
Qauſe I wow'd not accept, what I cou'd never pay, 

There I cou'd pleaſe 3 but here my Fame muſt 

end, | | 

For hither none muſt come to boaſt, but mend. 

Improvement muſt be great, ſince here I find 

Precepts, Examples, and my Maſters kind. 3 


In the Year 1698, Mr. Farquhar, having ta- 
ken Mr. WJilks's Advice, had a Comedy brought 
upon the Stage, called Love and a Bottle. To 
which there was a very humorous Prologue and 
Epilogue, both written by Fo. Haynes, the lat- 
ter ſpoken by him in Mourning. Mr: Wks had 
not any Part in this Play ; but Mrs. Rogers 
(of whom more hereafter) acted Lucinda, a 
Lady of confiderable Fortune, and Mr. Mills 
Lovewell, her Gallant; 

About this Time the Engh/þ Theatre was 
not only peſtered with Tumblers, and Rope- 
Dancers from France, but likewiſe Dancing- 
Maſters, and Dancing-Dogs ; Shoals of Italian 
Squallers were daily imported and the Drury- 
Lane Company almoſt broke. Upon this Oc. 


| ® Theſe Verſes were by Mr. Farquhar. 
K 3 caſion 
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caſion it was, that the facetious Fo. Haynes com- 
poſed this Epilague, and ſpoke it in Mourning, 


VIZ, 


Come not here your Poet's Fate to ſee, ? 

He, and his Play, may both be damn'd for me: 
No, Royal Theatre, I come to mourn for Thee. 9 
And muſt theſe Structures then untimely fall, 


Whilſt Yother Houſe ſtands, and gets the Devil 


and All ? 
Muſt ſtill kind Fortune thro? all Weathers ſteer *em, 
And Beauties bloom there, *ſpite of Edax Rerum ? 
Vivitur Ingenio ; That damn'd Motto There, 
Seduc'd me firſt to be a wicked Player : 
Hard Times indeed ; O Tempora ! O Mores ! 
I know that Stage muſt down, where not one W hore 
is. | 
But can ye have the Hearts tho'—pray now ſpeak, 
After all our Services, to let us break ? 
Ye cannot do't, unleſs the Devil's in ye: 
What Art, what Merit, ha*n't we us'd to win ye ? 
Firſt, to divert ye with ſome new French Strollers, 
We brought ye Bona Seres Barba Colers. * 
When their Male-Throats no longer drew your 
Money, 
We got y' an Eunuch Pipe, Signior Rompony. 
That Beardleſs Songſter we cou'd ne'er make much 
on, 
The Females found a damn'd Blotch in his Scut- 
cheon. 


+ Looks up at the Mozto over the Stage in Drum - Lane. 
* Mimicks French Singing. - 
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An Italian now we've got of mighty Fame, 
Don Sigiſmondo Fideli-- There's Muſick in his Name: 
His Voice is like the Muſick of the Spheres; 
It ſhou'd be Heav'nly for the Price it bears. + 
He's a handſome Fellow too, looks brisk and trim, 
If he don't take you, then the Devil take him. 
Beſides, leſt our white Faces mayn't always delight 
ye, 

Web ve pick'd up Gipſies now, to pleaſe, or fright ye. 

Laſtly, to make our Houſe more courtly ſhine, 
As Travel does the Man of Mode refine ; 


To mend the Manners and coarſe Engliſh Feeding, 


They went to Ireland, to improve their Breeding : 
Yet for all This, we ſtill are at a Loſs : 

O Collier, Collier, Thou'ſt frighted away Miſs Croſs. 
She, to return our Foreigners Complaifance, 

At Cupid's Call, has made a Trip to France. 

Love's Fire- Arms here are ſince not worth a Souſe ; 
We've loſt the only Touch-hole of our Houſe, 
Loſing that Jewel, gave Us a fatal Blow: 

Well, if thin Audiences muſt Jo. Haynes undo! 
Well, if *tis decreed, nor can thy Fate, O Stage 
Reſiſt the Fate of this obdurate Age, 

PI! then grow wiſer, leave off playing the Fool, 

And hire this Play-Houſe for a Boarding-School. 
D'ye think the Maids won't be in a ſweet Condition, 
When they're under Fo. Haynes's grave Tuition ; 
They'll have no Occaſion then, I'm ſure, to play, 
They'll have ſuch Comings-in, another Way. 


+ Twenty Pound per Night. 5 
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This Epilogue was many times ſpoken with 
Univerſal Applauſe, not only to This, but ſeveral 
other Plays, as a juſt Rebuke of the vitiated 
Taſte of the Town. And it might now be 
revived with the greateſt Juſtice, in oppoſition 
to our preſent Polite Taſte, when nothing will 
go down but Ballad-Operas and Mr. Lun's 
Buffoonery, Such are our Stage Entertainments; 
and what we are ſtill to expect from the Thea- 
tres of Bow-Street and Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. 

Mr. Haynes's Laſh on the Drury-Lane Actors, 
who went to Ireland to learn Breeding, was le- 
velled at Thoſe that accompanied Mr. Wilks 
back, with Mr. Aſbbury, on the Occaſion be- 
fore mentioned, and a very juſt one, Want of 
Encouragement. | , 

Mr. Wiles Son Robert, whom he left 
under the Care of Mr Bowen, as has been men- 
tioned, died an Infant. He had nine more Chil- 
dren, who underwent the ſame untimely Fate; 
but one Daughter, whoſe Name was Frances, 
lived to be married to Capt. Price in the Eigh- 
teenth Year of her Age. She unhappily died of 
the Small Pox, at her Father-in-Law's Houſe, 
at Tiptry, near Colchefter in Eſſex, before ſhe 
was Twenty. And in one and the ſame Year 
Mr: Wilks had the Misfortune to loſe both his 
Wife, and his only Child. 


Mrs. Wilks was buried in the Pariſh Church 


of St. Paul Covent-Garden. There is erected, to 
her deſerving Memory, a very handſome Monu- 


ment, whereon is the underwritten Inſcription, 
vi. Beneath 
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Beneath this Marble, 
LiesElizabethWilks, late Wife of Robert Wilks, 
| Of this Pariſh, Gent. 
The Purity of her Mind, | 
Which appeared in all theDuties of a virtuous Life, 
Made her a good Wife, 
Daughter, Mother, and Friend. 
Her Affection was, like her Piety, _ 
Conſtant, as unfeigned, to her laſt Moment, 
In Memory of her Virtues, 
This was erected by her Husband. 
She died the 2 1ſt Day of March, 1713-14, 
: In the 424 Year of her Age, 


Mr. Wilks was a ſecond Time married to 
Mrs: Mary Fell, Relict of Charles Fell, Eſq; of 
L Swarthmore in Lantaſhire, whom, ſuitable to 
her Deſerts, he conſtituted his ſole Execu- 


A 8 

f | This excellent Comedian died at his own 
» 

. 

6 


Houſe, in Bow-Sfreet Covent-Gargen,on the 27th 
Day of September 1732,and was very genteelly 
interred at his Pariſh Church on the 4th Day 
of October. Here follows a true Copy of 
bis Laſt Will and Teſtament, vis. 
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Barton Booth, their Executors, Adminiſtrators, 
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and 
A. true Copy of the Laſt Will and Nl 7. 
Teftament of RopzxrT Wirxs, Eſq; . 


N the Name of God, Amen. I Robert Wilks, MW m. 
of the Pariſh of St. Paul Covent-Garden, Jer 


all my Right, Title, and Intereſt in the Parent, 
granted by his preſent Majeſty King GEORGE 
the Second, to Robert Wilks, Colley Cibber, and 


in the County of Middliſex, Gent. being ſound Ba 
and perfect in my Mind and Memory, and Aj 
therefore willing at this Time to diſpoſe my Ri 
Affairs in the beſt and moſt prudent Manner H 
I am able, do make and conſtitute this my laſt or 
Will and Teſtament in Manner and Form Li 
following. ev 

Firſt, 1 reſign my Soul to Almighty God dc 
my Creator, and hope (through his Mercy) le; 

Forgiveneſs of my Sins and eternal Life. I $ 
commit my Body to the Earth, and defire it ce 
may be decently interred,,at the Diſcretion of af 
my Executrix herein after named. And as to {t 
all the worldly Eſtate of which I ſhall die poſ- 
ſeſſed, I diſpoſe the ſame in Manner follow- tt 
ing. 

3 I Will that all my Debts and Fu- 5 
neral Expences ſhall be fully paid and fatisfied * 
by my Executrix herein after named. N 

Item, I do hereby give, deviſe, and bequeath \ 


and 
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and Aſſigns, for the Term of One and 'Twen- 
ty Years, to commence from the 1ft Day of 
September, 1732, to my dear Wife Mary 
W ilks. - ; 

And I do likewiſegive, deviſe, and bequeath, 
my Houſe ſituate in Bow-Szreet, Covent-Gar- 
den, wherein I now dwell, together with the 
Back-houſe, Brew-houſe, Laundry, and all the 
Appurtenances thereunto belonging, with all my 
Right, Title, and Intereſttherein; and alſo allm 
Houſhold Goods and Furniture, of whatNature 
or Kind ſoever; and alſo all my Jewels, Plate, 
Linnen, Bedding, and perſonal Eſtate whatſo- 
ever, to my dear Wife Mary Wilks. And I 
do hereby recommend it to my ſaid Wife, to 
leave to my Daughter-in-law Mary-Frances 
Shaw (if ſhe be living at the Time of her De- 
ceaſe) ſuch Part of what I have hereby given 
and bequeathed unto my ſaid Wife, as ſhe 
ſhall think Anf | | 

And Laſtly, I do hereby nominate conſti- 
tute, and appoint my faid dear Wife, Mary 
Wilks, ſole Executrix of this my Laſt Will and 
Teſtament, written with my own Hand, In 

Witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand 
and Seal, in the Sight and Preſence of three 
Witneſſes, whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſcri- 
bed, this 3oth Day of May, in the Year of 
our Lord 1732 2 


RoBERT WILESò. 


Signed 
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Signed, Sealed, and Publiſhed by the ſaid 
Robert i ilks, the Teftator; as his Laſt Will 
and Teſtament; in the Sight and Preſence 
of us whoſe Hands are here-under written, 
and who ſigned our Hands as Witneſſes to 
the ſame, in the Sight "ay E of the 
Teſtator. 
Jo. BIxK HEAD, /en. 
D. BIRK HEAD, jun; 
Wit. HEMMING. 18711 


Mr. HE NR v NORRIS, 
Ommonly called Tubilee-Dichy (for his 


excellent Perforendnce 7 in Mr. Parquhar's 


Trip to the Jubilee) was born in Salisbury- 


Court, Pleet-Street, 1665. His Mother was 


the firſt Woman who ever appeared on the 
Stage as an Actreſs; for, till ſome Time 


after the Reſtoration of King Charles II. the 


Women's Parts were performed by Men, among 


whom the celebrated Mr. Kynaſton made a very 
fine Lady, and deve a very good Teſt, 
viz. His Majeſty being at a Repreſentation of 
Hamlet, and thinking the Entry of the Queen, 


in that Play, a little too tedious, one of the 


Actors moſt humbly acquainted the Audi- 

ence that the QE EN was not quite ſhaved. 
Mr. Norris became Brother-in-law to Mr. 

Wilks, by marrying Mrs. Sarah Knapton his 


Wie's Siſter. 


* Mr. Kjnafton then played the Queen, M 
E 
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ARTON BOOTH, Eſq; was very well 

deſcended, and nearly related to the 
Earls of Warrington; nay, he has aſſured me 
that his Family always looked upon themſelves 
as the Eldeſt Branch of the Houſe of Booth. 
This excellent Tragedian, was the Son of Fobr 
Booth, Eſq; born 1681. 

Lancaſhire was the County of his Nativity, 
from whence his Father, with his whole Fami- 
ly, removed to Town, and ſettled at Veſtmin- 
fler, 1684. Mr. Booth (the youngeſt of Three 
Sons) was at nine Years of Age put under 
the Tuition of the Celebrated Dr. Busby under 
whom he became an excellent Scholar. He 


ſhewed, while at School, his great Inclination 
to 
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to Poetry q and was very fond of repeating Po. 
etical Performances and Parts of Plays, in all 
which he diſcovered a very promiſing Genius 
for the Stage. But Mr. Boobs firſt Encourage- 
ment in Adi came from his Maſter at 
the Rebearſal g a Latin Play in which he 
performed with general Applauſe. 
The following Part of a Prelague was ſpoken 
at Weftminſter-Sehool, which will evidently diſ- 
cover their high Eſtee for Mr. 590, as an 
Actor vith Wt | 


Your Au Actors, as we Rad, . 
No more than Anticks were indeed: 
With wide- mouth d Masks their Babes to fright, 
They kept the Countenance from Sight. 
Now Faces on the Stage are ſhown ; 
Nor ſpeak they with their Tongues alone, 
But in each Look a Force there lies, 
That ſpeaks the Paſſion to the Eyes, 

See then, which beſt deſerves our Praiſe, 
The Vizard, or the Human Face? 

Old Roſcius to our Booth muſt bow; 

*T was then but Art, tis Nature Now. 


Mr. Booth: was at that time deſigned by his 
Father for Orders; but as he had received ſuch 
early Praiſes of his blooming Qualifications 
for an Ator, and that from Perſons of ſuch 
Importance, it was not to be wondered at, that 
his Inclination led him to the Stage; in pur- 
ſuance of which, and to avoid being ſent to the 

Univer- 
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Univerſity, he ran away from School at 17 

Years old, and went to Ireland, where he en- 
tered himſelf with Mr. Aſbbury, Maſter of the 
Theatre at Dublin. 128 x 

He remained there Two Years, and acquired 

the Reputation of a very good Player, He re- 

turned to England in 1701, and applied himſelf 
to Lord Fitabarding, a Lord of the Bedchag- 
ber to Prince. George of Denmark. His Lord- 

ſhip recommended him to Mr. Betterton as a 

very promiſing Genius, who took him under 

his Care, and made him what he was. The 
Part of Maximus in Valentinian was choſen 

for his firſt Appearance. Mr. Yerbruggen play'd 

Valentinian, Mr. Betterton Etius, and Mrs, 

Barry Lucina. There never was more Applauſe 

expreſſed by any Audience, then was given to 

Mr. Booth on that Occaſion, 

Soon after he again appeared with univer- 
fal Applauſe, in the Character of Ax T ABAN 
in the Ambitious Step- Mother. 

In the Year 1704, he married Mrs. Fran- 
ces Barkbam, Second Daughter to Sir William 
Barkbam, Bart. of Norfolk, who died in 17 10. 
without Iſſue. | 


Caro greatly augmented both Mr. Booth's 


Fame and Intereſt, by procuring him the Fa- 


vour of Lord Bo/ingbroke, thenSecretary of State; 
who, within a Year after, as a Reward for ſo 
much fingular Merit, got him added to. the 
Number of the Managers, by procuring him 
a ſpecial Licenſe from Queen ANNE. = 
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Mr. Booth performed many of Mr. Better. 
ton's Parts in ſuch a Manner, as demonſtrated 


both Tutor and Pupil Mortality deprived us 
of him, 10 May 1733. 


Atrue Copy of Mr. Booth's Laſt Will 
and Teftament. drawn up by himſelf. 


HOLLY reſigned, and ſubmitted to 
the Will of God, I Barton Booth, of 
the Pariſh of St. Paul, Covent-Gargden, do 
make and ordain this my laſt Will and Tef- 
tament,' as follows. 

I bequeath'to Chriſtian Hannah the Sum of 
5 /: an old Servant to my Father. | 

All and ſingular my Eſtate, as well Real as 
Perſonal, Ready-Money, Bonds, Notes, Plate, 
Jewels, Goods and Chattels of what Kind or 
Nature ſoever, I give and bequeath abſolutely to 
my deareſt and well-beloved Wife, Heſ- 
ter Booth, *her Heirs, Executors, and Aſſigns 
for ever ; and I appoint and conſtitute my 
faid Wife, Hefter Booth, full and fole Execu- 
trix of this my laſt Will andTeſtament, here- 
by revoking and making void all other Wills by 
me made. 

It is my earneſt Defire to be buried 
privately, without Oftentation» Hatchment, 
Eſcutcheon, &c. in Cowley Church near 
Uxbridge. 


* Mr. Booth married a ſecond time 1719, the celebrated, 
Miſs Santlow. He had no Iſſue by her, but ſhe had ſome of 
her own; a Daughter of Her's being lately marricd. A 
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As I have been a Man much known and 
talk d of, my not leaving Legacies to my Re- 
lations may give Occafion to cenſorious Peo- 
ple to reflect upon my Conduct in this latter 
Act of my Life: Therefore I think it neceſ- 
ſary to declare, that I have conſidered my 
Circumſtanaes, and finding, upon a ſtrict 
Examination, that all I am now poſſeſſed 
of, does not amount to ue Thirds of the For- 
tune my faid Wife brought me on the Day 
of our Marriage, together with the yearly 
Additions and Advantages fince ariſing from 
her laborious Employment upon the Stage, 
during twelve Years paſt, I thought myſelf 


bound by that Honeſty, Honour, and Gratitude, 


due to her conſtant Affection, not to give away 
any Part of the Remainder of her Fortune at 
my Death, having already beſtowed in free 
Gifts upon my Sifter, Barbara Rogers, upwards 
of 1300 l. out of my Wife's Subſtance ; and 
full 400 J. of her Money upon my undeſerv- 
ing Brother, George Booth (beſides the Gifts 


they received before my Marriage; ) and all 


theſe Benefits were conferred on my faid Bro- 
ther and Siſter, from Time to Time, at the 
earneſt Solicitation of my Wife, who was per- 
petually intreating me to continue the Allow- 
ances I gave my Relations before my Marriage. 
The inhuman Return that has been made my 
Wife for theſe Obligations, by my Siſter, I 
forbear to mention. Once more renouncing 
and making void all former Wills, I _— 

| * this 
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this preſent Teſtament to be my true and laſt 
Will. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet 
my Hand and Seal this 2d- of June, 1731. 
All written with my own Hand: 


B. BoorTtn. 


A Character of Mr. BO O T , 
by Aaron Hill, E/; 


W O Advantages diſtinguiſhed him, in 
the ſtrongeſt Light, from the reſt of his 
Fraternity: He had Learning to underſtand per- 
fectly whatever it was his Part to ſpeak ; and 
Judgment to know. how far it agreed or diſa- 
greed with his Character. Hence aroſe a pe- 
culiar Grace, which was viſible to every Spec- 
rator; tho' few were at the Pains of examin- 
ing into the Cauſe of their Pleaſure. He could 
ſoften and ſlide over, with a kind of elegant 
Negligence, the Improprieties in a Part he act- 
ed, while, on the contrary, he would dwell 
with Energy upon the Beauties; as if he ex- 
erted a latent Spirit, which had been kept back 
for ſuch an Occaſion, that he might alarm, a- 
waken, and tranſport, in thoſe Places only, 
where the Dignity of his own good Senſe 
could be ſupported by that of his Author, 
A little Reflection upon this remarkable 
Quality, will teach us to account for that mani- 
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feſt Languor which has ſometimes been ob- 
ſerv'd in his Action, and which was generally, 

tho' I think falſly, imputed to the natural In- 

dolence of his Temper. | 

For the ſame Reaſon, tho' in the cuſtomary 
Rounds of his Buſineſs he would condeſcend 
to ſome Parts in Comedy, he ſeldom appear'd 
in any of them with much Advantage to his 
Character. The Paſſions which he found in 
Comedy were not ſtrong enough to excite his 
Fire ; and what ſeem'd Want of Qualification, 
was only Abſence of Impreſſion. | 

He had a Talent at diſcovering the Paſſions, 
where they lay hid in ſome celebrated Parts, by 
the injudicious Practice of other Actors. When 
he had diſcover'd, he ſoon grew able to expreſs 
them : And his Secret for attaining this great 
Leſſon of the Theatre, was an Adaption of 
his Look to his Voice; by which artful Imita- 
tion of Nature, the Variations in the Sound of 
his Words gave Propriety to every Change in 
his Countenance. So that it was Mr, Booth's 
peculiar Felicity to be Heard and Seen the 
ſame, whether as the Pleasd, the Griev'd, the 
Pitying, the Reproachful, or the Angry. 

One would almoſt be tempted to borrow the 
Aid of a very bold Figure, and, to expreſs this 
Excellence the more ſignificantly, beg Permiſ- 
ſion to affirm, that the Blind might have ſeen 
him in his Voice, ang the Deaf have heard 
him in his Viſage. | 

His Geſture, or, as it is commonly call'd, his 
Action was but the Reſult and neceſſary Con- 
L 2 ſequence 
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ſequence of this Dominion over his Voice and 
Countenance : For having, by a Concurrence of 
two ſuch Cauſes, impreſſed his Imagination with 
ſuch a Stamp and Spirit of Paſſion, his Nerves 
obeyed the Impulſe by a kind of Natural De- 
pendency, and relaxed or braced ſucceſſively in- 
to all that fine Expreſſiveneſs, with which he 


painted what he ſpoke, without Reſtraint or 
Affectation. 
A. H 1 L L. 


Mr. Booth was a Man of ſtrong, clear, and 
lively Imaginations. His Converſation was 
engaging and inſtructive. He had the Ad- 


vantage of a finiſhed Education, to improve and 


illuſtrate the bountiful Gifts of Nature; as will 


appear by the following Inſcription, which he 
wrote under the Picture of that celebrated Ac- 


tor Mr. Smitb, which has been greatly admired 


for the claſſical Stile and Sentiment. 


Scenicus eximius, 
KRegnante Carolo Secundo: 
Bettertono Coetaneus & Amicus, 
nec non propemodum Æqualis. 
Haud ignobili Stirpe oriundus, 
nec Literarum rudis humaniorum, 
rem Scenicam 
per multos" feliciter Annos adminiftravit ; 
Juſtoque moderamine & morum ſuavitate, 
 Omnium infra Theatrum 
Obſervantiam, extra Theatrum Laudem, 
Uo:que Benevolentiam & Amorem, ſibi conciliavit. 


J. E. 
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An excellent Player, 

In the Reign of Charles the Second: 

The Cotemporary and Friend of Betterton, 
and almoſt his Equal. 
Deſcended of no ignoble Family, 
nor deſtitute of polite Learning, 
the Buſineſs of the Stage 
He for many Years bappily managed, 
And by his juſt Couduct, and Sweetneſs of Manners, 

Ne obtained 

the Reſpect of all within the Theatre, 

the Good-will and Love of all Mankind, 


Mr. Booth had a very pretty Poetical Genius, as 
appears from ſome Tranſlations and Imitations 
of his beloved Horace. And his beautiful Song 
of Sweet are the Charms of her I love, &c. may 
juſtly be reckoned a Maſter-piece in its kind, 
He was interred at Cowley; but we do 
not hear that his moſt beloved Wife hath, as yet, 
erected any Monument to his Memory. He 
many Years himſelf talked of putting up ſome 
Memorial at Weſtminſter, for Mr. Betterton ; 
but theſe Promiſes were merely Aerial. He 
has indeed, by the Denomination of three Streets 
in Weſtminſter, viz. I. Cowley-Street ; 2 Barton- 
Street, and 3. Booth-Street, perpetuated the Me- 
mory of Mr. Cowley, (whoſe Writings he profeſſ- 
ed a Value for beyond any other Engliſßh Poet) 
and the Name of Hime f and Family. 


L 3 My 
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My. THOMAS ELRING TON. 


AS born about the Year 1690, near 
Golden-Square. His Father had the Ho- 
nour to ſerve the late Duke of Montagu. He 
put this Son Apprentice to an Upholſter in 
Covent-Garden, who, at the Expiration of his 
Time, immediately entered himſelf with the 
Company of Comedians in Drury-Lane, and 
appeared in the Character of Oroonoko, in which 


he gave evident Proofs of a rifing Genius ; but 


not meeting with the Encouragement from the 
Directors his Merit demanded, he went over 


to Ireland, and became one of the Managers 


of that Theatre. 

About the Year 1716, he married the Daugh- 
ter of Joſeph Aſhoury Eſq; then Maſter of the 
Revels, by whom he had ſeveral Children. His 
Reputation as an Actor daily increefing, he was 
ſent for over to England, and performed, in the 
Theatre in * L:7nceln's- Inn Fields, moſt of the 
conſiderable Characters in Tragedy; for which 
Nature had very happily adapted him, hisPerſon 
being very proportionable, and his Gait very 
gentee]: He had likewiſe a moſt harmonious 
Voice, with great Spirit and Fire, and wanted 
only a more Liberal Education, to have become 
one of the greateſt Tragedians this Age has 
produced. He returned back to his Family, in 
Treland, in which Kingdom he died, about the 
Year 1733, univerſally beloyed and —_— 
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Myr. BENJAMIN GRIFFIN. 


H Is uſeful Comedian, of the humorous 
Claſs, was the Son of the Reverend Mr. 
Benjamin Griffin, Rector of Buxton and Oxnead 


1 in the County of Norfolk; the Seats of the 
. Paſtons, Earls of Yarmouth; to which Honour- 
1] able Family he was many Years Chaplain. 

a Our Actor was Born at Oxnead, and Edu- 
t cated at the Free-School of Northwalſham, 
. founded by the noble Family beforemen- 
N tioned, | 

n He was put Apprentice to a G/afier at Nor- 


wich ; but Playing running more in his Head, 
than Glazing, he run away from his Maſter, and 
got initiated among aPack of Strollers, who fre- 


4 quented the City, in the Year 1712. 
a He came to London 1715, and was taken 


into the Lincoln s-Inn-Fields Company; and, 
after ſome Vears Experience, he was accepted of 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, where 
he continued to the Time of his Death, 1739. 

By miſtaking his Talents, he attempted to 


commence Dramatic-Poet, by vamping up an 
old Play or two of Mafjinger and Decker, and 
ſeribbling a few Farces, all which met with the 
deſerved Contempt of ſuch trifling Perform- 
ances. 
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Mr, James Quin. 


| HIS worthy Succeſſor of Mr. Booth, 
| was born in King-/treet, Covent-Garden, 
24th of Feh. 1692. He is the Son of James 
Quin Gent. who was bred at Trinty-College, 
Dublin ; came into England, and entered Him- 
ſelf of the Society of Lincoln Inn; but his 
Father (Mr, Mark Quin, Apothecary, and 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, 1676.) dying ſoon af- 
ter, he was called to the Bar, and leaving him 
a conſiderable Fortune, he declined the Prac- 
tice of the Law. 
Our excellent Tragedian, being carried by 
his Father into Ireland in the Year 1700, then 
but Eight Years old, was educated under 
that eminent School-Maſter, the Reverend Dr. 
ones of Dublin. 

On the Death of his Father 1710. he was 
obliged to commence a Suit in Chancery, for 
the Right and Poſſeſſion of his Patrimony; but 
being unable to ſupport the great Expence 
of that Court, he was obliged to leave his 
Right undermined, and for a Time to drop 
his Claim. | 

From this Diſappointment at Law, he was 
adviſed by his Friends, to cultivate a Natural 
Propenſity, and apply himſelf to the Stage, 
which he did with ſome Succeſs in that King- 
dom. But the Ir:/þ Theatre then labouring 
under great Diſcouragement, he returned to 


Eng- 
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England 1714, and was immediately received 
into the Company of his Majeſty's Servants be- 
longing to the Drury-Lane Theatre. 

He continued in that Company about Three 
Vears; but upon ſome unkind Treatment from 
One ot the Managers, he changed his Situation, 
and was received with great Satisfaction by Mr. 


Rich, then acting at the Theatre in Lincoln - 


Inn- Fields. In that Company he continued 
Sixteen Years. 

In 1734 Charles Fleetwood Eſq; having pur- 
chaſed the Drury-Lane Patent, made Mr. Quin 
ſome very advantageous Propoſals, which he 
would not, on any Terms, except, till he had 
previouſly acquainted Mr. Rich therewith, and 
given him the Preference of his Services. But, 
on Mr. Rich's Refuſal, he, in Juſtice to him- 
ſelf, accepted the Overtures made him by 
Mr. Fleetuood. Mr. Quin pertorms the follow- 
ing Parts, with Univerſal Applauſe, wvz. 

Appamantus, in Timon. of Athens. Birgn, 
in Fatal Marriage: Brutus, in Julius Ceſar. 
Benedict, in Much ado about Nothing . The 
Duke, in Meaſure for Meaſure. Dorax, in 
Don Sebaſtian. Therfites, in Trailus and Creſ- 

. Falflaff. Volpone. King Lear. Richard 
III. Henry VIII. The Plain Dealer. The 
Dea Dealer. Pinchwife. Old Batchebr. 
The ib Fryer. Othello. Tamerlane.Cato.&c. 

In regard to Mr. 24in's Dramatic Character, 
it may be thus juſtly comprized, viz. 

He from due Merit his Applauſe obtains ; 

He wants no Judgment, and he ſpares no Pains. 

| 7 
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Mr. WILLIAM MILWARD. * 


HIS Gentleman is a Native of the City 

of Litchfield, where he was born on the 

29th of September 1702. His Father was an 
eminent Attorney at Law, at that Time reſi- 
ding there. The Milwards are deſcended from 
an ancient Family in the County of Derby, well 
known for theirLoyalty and ſteady Attachment 
to their Prince ; as a Proof of which, in the 
Troubles of King Charles I. Great Grand- 
father of our Player, Sir Thomas Milward Knight, 
Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, at his own Expence 
raiſed and maintained a Troop of Horſe in 
Defence of his King and Country : Among 
whom were likewiſe his Grandfather, and 
ſeveral other Relations of Mr. Milward, to who 
Iwill now return. His Father (when he was 
very young,) removing from Litchfield to Ut- 
foxeter, a Market Town in the ſame County, 
he had his Education in the Grammar School 
there; which School is always ſupplied with 
Maſters from Trinity-College in Cambridge, and 
an yearly Stipend from the ſaid College allowed 
for their Support. Before the Age of Sixteen, 
he came with his Father to London, and was 
put Apprentice to an Apothecary in"Norfo/t- 
Street, in the Strand, 1717, with whom he con- 
tinued near eight Years ; but being accquainted 
wich ſome young Gentlemen, ſometimes acted 
Plays privately for the Diverſion of them ſelves 
and Friends, he was prevailed on to join nn 

an 
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and accordingly performed ſeveral Parts among 
them, in a ſmall private Theatre made at the 
Hoop Tavern in Sr. Alban's-Street. Be ing flat- 
tered by ſome Friends that he would make a con- 
ſiderable Figure on a publick Stage, to which 
bis Genius ſtrongly led him, he reſolv'd to quit 
the Study of Phyſick for that of the Drama, 
and accordingly, in the Vear 1724 commenced 
at the New Theatre in the Hay- market, with 
a young Company who had never appear'd on a 
publick Stage; whoſe Incapacity and Inexpe- 


rience ſoon gave way to Two eſtabliſhed Thea- 
tres, and obliged them to provide other ways 
for themſelves, according to their different Ca- 
pacities, Some,quitted the Thoughts of the Stage; 
others, by Flattery and their own Inclinations, 
reſolved to purſue that way of Life; amon 
whom Mr. Milward was one, and in the Year 
1725, engaged in Mr. Rich's Company at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, where he con- 
tinued till the Opening of the Theatre in Co- 
vent-Garden, and all that Seaſon; at the End of 
which he had Overtures from the Company 
of Comedians who had juſt ſeparated themſelves 
from the Managers of the Theatre Royal in Dru- 
ry-Lane, with whom (after he had received a 
Meſſage from Mr. Rich that the Salary he ex- 
pected would not be complied with, and giv- 
ing him proper Notice) he again agreed to per- 
form at the New Theatre in the Hay-market, 
where he continued till the Company agreed 
with Mr, Fleetwood to return again to Dru- 
ry-Lane, under whoſe Direction they now are, 
| The 
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The Parts Mr, Milward is poſſeſſed of being 
too numerous to be recited, the Town are the 
beſt Judges of his Daily Improvement ; and 
he may be juſtly thought to be the moſt pro- 
per Succeſſor of Mr. Quin, who has now left 
this Stage and Kingdom. 


Mr. HENRY GIY FAA D. 


"T * HISGentleman is the youngeſt of Eight 
Sons of WilliamGifard, of the County of 
Bucks Eſq; he was born in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields in 
theYear1699, and educated at a Private Gram- 
mar-School in London. At about Sixteen Years 
of Age, thro' the Intereſt of his Father, he was 
appointed one of the Clerks of the Scout h- Sea 
Company, in which Poſt he continued near 
Three Years; but having a ſtronger Propen- 
fity to the Martial Acts of the Stage than the 
Mercantile Accompts of the State, he made 
an Excurſion, and entered himſelf among the 
Bath Strolling Company of Comedians, 17 19, 
whoſe Fortunes he followed two Years, whol- 
ly unknown to all his Friends. Returning to 
Town, and hoping to atone for this Excurſion 
with his Father, who was then in London in a 


very declining State of Health, he was ditap-' 


pointed in theſe Hopes by his Father's Death, 
which happened in about ſix Months after. 


Being thus left wholly deſtitute and deprived of 


his Fortune as a ſevere Puniſhment for his Fault, 
he was obliged to make the beſt of that Inclina- 
tion which prompted him to the Commiſſion 


of 
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ng of it. He was taken into Mr. Rich's Company. 
he Here he ſtaid about two Years, and then went 
nd to Ireland. In the Dublin Theatre he was very 
to- readily accepted, and in a very ſhort time was 
left admitted one of the Sharers. Soon after he Mar- 
ried a young Gentlewoman of that Theatre, 
who died before ſhe was Twenty Years of Age, 
in Childbed of a Daughter ; but, as ſome Com- 
penſation for ſo great a Lofs, ſhe left him a Son 
ght now about her Age. She had a very promiſing 
of Genius to have ſhone in her Profeſſion; was 
Sin very amiable in her Perſon, and in her Affection 
m- as a Wife every way deſerving Praiſe. 
ars About ſix Vears afterwards he married ano- 
vas ther Gentlewoman of the fame Theatre ; by 
Sea WE whom he has had Iſſue one Daughter, who di- 
ear ed an Infant of but two Years old. 
en- Mr. G hard and his Wife came to England 
the 1730. Here it muſt beobſerved, that he had ſome 
ade Hopes of Succeſs, from an Invitation made him, 
the with great Shew of Friendſhip, by Mr. Wilk. 
19, But Mr. Gard not brooking too long a De- 
ol- lay, and the Project of the Goodman's-Fields 
to „ oP ne6 then opening, he cloſed in with 
On that Undertaker; who not ſucceeding therein, 
14 Mr, Giffard from a different Conduct became 
p- the ſole Proprietor, and in 173 3rebuilt it in a ve- 
th, ry commodious Manner, giving Univerſal Sa- 
er. tisfaction to the Town, as he does at preſent, by 
of his Regularity and prudent Behaviour. 
It, Under this Article of Mr. G:fard's Fortunes, 
la- we cannot omit mentioning one of his Company, 
on for whom he had the greateſt and moſt Friendly 
of Regard, viz, Mr. 
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My. CHARARLES HULETT, 


E was the Son of Mr. Jobn Hulett (Yeo- 

man of the Guards, a Warder of the Tow- 

er, and Out-Steward to the Earl of Northamp- 
ton,) and born in Ruſſel- Street Bloomsbury 1701. 
Having had a tolerable Education, he was put 
Apprentice to Mr. Curll, Bookſeller, in the Year 
1718, After he had ſerved about two Years, he 
took it into his Head, that there was more to 
be got by acting of Plays, than by ſelling of them. 
His Maſter very generouſly adviſed his Father to 
let him proſecute: the Bent of his Genius, and 
very amicably ſurrendered him up to the Stage. 
He trod the Theatres of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields and 
Dublin ; but found the moſt hoſpitable Enter- 
tainment with his valuable Friend Mr. Grfard. 
He was taken off in the Vigour of his Age, 

in a moſt ſudden and ſurprizing manner. Be- 
ing very fond of ſhewing the Strength and 
Soundneſs of his Lungs, as he imagined, by 
loud Hemming, one Day, as he was in theGreen- 
Room at Goodman's-Fields, to ſhew the Clear- 
' neſs of his Pipes, as he expreſſed himſelf, he 
fetched a very hearty Hem, with ſuch Violence, 
that he broke tome conſiderable Blood-Yefſel ; for 
in a ſhort time he found himſ{elt Giddy, Sick, and 
turned Pale. He went behind the Scene and a 
large Quantity of Blood iſſuing from his Mouth, 
almoſt unknown to him, he was adviſed to 
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go home. Mr. Grfard ſent for Dr. Beaufort, 
and another Eminent Phyſician ; but the Flux 
of Blood continuing in ſo large a Quantity 
from his Mouth, as was computed in the whole 
to be near two Gallons, they thought it in vain 
to preſcribe, and he died the 24th Hour after 
his Hemming. An Accident of this kind, was 
looked on as unheard of before. 

Both Nature and Inclination had formed him 
for a very excellentPlayer, had he lived; and what 
he was at the Time of his Death, will be ſeen 
from the following juſt Character given of 
him by Mr. Grfard, who buried him in a ve- 
ry genteel Manner, at his own Expence, at St. 
Mary White-Chapel, in the 35th Year of his 
Age. He has left a Son about Eight Years old, 


« Mr. Charles Hulett was endowed with great 
| Abilities for a Player; but laboured under the 

Diſadvantage of a Perſon rather too Corpulent 
for the Hero or the Lover, but his Port well be- 
came Henry VIII, Falſtaff, Othello, and many 
$ other Characters both in Tragedy and Comedy, 
in which he would have been equally excellent, 
had his Application and Figure been proporon- 
able to his Qualifications ; which had he du- 

ly cultivated, he would undoubtedly have be- 
ome a very conſiderable Performer,” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Lactky Ryan. 


E is the Son of Mr. Daniel Ryan, 1 
Taylor, of the Pariſh of St. Margaret 
eſtminſler, and was born in the Year 1700: 
He had his Education at St. Paul s-School; 
after which it was intended to breed him to 
the Law, and he was a ſhort time with Mr. 
Lacey, an Attorney, his Godfather. He 
had once ſome Thoughts of going to the 
Eaft-Indies, with his Brother, (who died there 
1719.) but a ſtronger Propenſity to the Stage 
prevailing by the Friendfhip of Sir Richard 
Steele he was introduced into the Hay-Market 
Company 1710, In that Company he continu- 
ed about ſeven Years, and afterwards went to 
the Lincoln's-Inn- Fields Company under Mr. 
Chriftopher Bullock. Among all the Parts per- 


formed by him, Hamlet is looked upon as his 
Mafter-piece. 


Mr. THOMAS WAI k ER. 


E is the Son of Francis Walker, of the 

Pariſh of Sz. Anne Sobo, and was born 

in the Lear 1698. He was bred under Mr. 
Midon, who kept a private Academy. 

Faving an Inclination to the Stage, he firſt 

tried his Succeſs in Mr. Sheppard's Company; 

and was found by Mr. Booth Acting the 


Part of Paris in the Droll of The Siege of 
Troy. | 
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The firſt Theatre whereon he appeared, was 
that of Lincoln s-Inn- Field, where he played 
the Part of Lorenzo in The Jeu of Venice, 
about the Year 1716. But Capt. Mackbeath, in 
the Beggar's Opera is his Top Dramatic Cha- 
rater; ſo that as Mr. Booth found him a Hero, 
Mr. Gay dubbed him a Highwayman. 

Sic tranſit Gloria Mundi. 


Mrs. MARGARET SAUNDE RS, 


S the Daughter of Mr. Jonathan Saunders, an 

eminent Wine-Cooper. She was born at Vey- 
mouth, in the Year 1686. Her Mother was the 
Daughter of Captain Wallis, an experienced 
Sea-Officer of Diſtinction in that Place. 


She was ſent by her Parents to a Boarding- 
School atSzeeple- Aſhton in Wiltſhire, where hav- 
ing had a genteel Education, ſhe was put Ap- 
prentice to Mrs. Fane, an eminent Milliner in 
Catherine-Street in the Strand 


After the Expiration of her Time, ſhe was, at 
the earneſt Requeſt of her hearty Friend Mrs. 
Oldfield, tho' but 16 Years of Age, brought 
on the Drury-Lane Theater; but was obliged to 
= it, occaſioned by a very violent Athmatical 

ndiſpofition, as has been before obſerved in 
the Memoirs of Mrs. Oldfield, Pag. 74, ſub- 
Joined to this Work. 


M ___ Mrs 
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Mrs. YounctR and Mrs. BIGNALL. 
To the Author of the Hiſtory of the Stage. 


Watford, Fune the 22d, 17 36. 
S IR, 


1 Had the Pleaſure of yours when at Buſhye. 
At the ſame time Mrs. Younger received 
one; ſhe deſired her Service, and begs to be ex- 
cuſed writing ; but it matters not ; for I being 
converſant with her many Years, can give you 
a juſt Account of her Family, and as for her 
Merit on the Stage, you are a much better 
Judge than myſelf. Ir ever was the Opinion 
of the Town that both ſhe and her Siſter * were 


excellent in their Way. 


Her Father and Mother, James and Mar- 
garet Younger, were born in Scotland. Her 


Mother was a Keith, nearly related to the 


late Earl Marſhal : Her Father rode in the 
Third Troop of Guards, and ſerved ſeveral 
Years in Flanders under King William. 

She was born Sept. 2d, 1699, and came 
into the Houſe, as near as I can gueſs, at 
ſeven Years old, and has ever behaved with the 
greateſt Prudence. 

Her Fir/t Part was Prince Eligabeth. This is 
all I can ſay of Mrs. Nunger; but ſince you are fo 
good to have an Opinion of my Sincerity, you 


may be aſſured of the Veracity of theſe Facts. 
* Mrs. Bignall. 


I can- 
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T cannot give you any more Particulars of 
myſelf or Friends; nor do I think there wants 
any Amendment in Mrs. Olgfield's Life, only 
this, that he was brought on the Stage by the 
Intereſt of Sir John Vanbrugh, who was her 
great Friend in the Bufineſs of the Houſe, There 
is an Error about the Child. He was no more 
than Three Years old when his Father died, 


Your very humble Servant, 


M. SAUNDERS. 


In the Character of the Country Wife Mrs. 
Bignall, thro' the whole Action, made a very 
pretty Figure, and exactly entered in the Nature 
of the Part. She had a certain Grace in her 
Ruſticity, which gave us Hopes of ſeeing her 
a very ſkilfu Player, and in ſome Parts ſupply 
our Loſs of Mrs. Yerbruggen. + 


Mrs. CHRISTIANA HorTON. 


HIS Gentlewoman is deſcended from a 
very good Family in Wiltſbire: She was 
born in theYear 1696. When but a Child, ſhe 
was bent upon trying the Fate of a Dramatic 
Life, and accordingly engaged herſelf with Mr. 
Booker, Maſter of a Strolling-Company of Play- 
ers. Mr. Booth ſeeing her act the Part 
of Cupid, in a Droll called Cupid and Pſyche, 
in SouthwarkeFair, 1714, and being pleaſed 
+ See the TaTLER, No. 3. | 
| M 2 with 
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with her Performance, he brought her on Dru- 
ry-Lane Theatre the Year after. The firſt 
Part ſhe appeared in was Melinda, in the Re- 
cruiting Officer. She remained on that Stage 
till it was tortured with ſeveral Revolutions, 
and was, at laſt perſuaded to leave it for 
Covent-Garden Theatre, in the Year 1734, 
where ſhe now remains. 

She played the moſt conſiderable Parts in ſeve- 
ral Plays with Succ-ſs, even when Mrs. Old- 
field and Mrs. Porter were in their higheſt Per- 
fection; particularly, the Part of Lady Brump- 
ton in the Funeral, for which ſhe received the 
higheſt Compliments from Sir Richard Steele, 
the Author, and Mr. Booth often declared that 
no one was ſo capable of playing Mrs. Oldfield's 
Parts, after ber Deceaſe, as Mrs, Horton. Mr. 
Wilks was of the ſame Opinion, and proved it, 
by chuſing her to play with him in ſeveral Co- 
medies, where ſhe appeared in Mrs, Oldfield's 
Characters. The Part of Millamant, in the 
Way of the World, was one of the foremoſt, 
and my Intimacy with Mr. Wills, at that Time, 
gave me an Opportunity to be aſſured, that 
ſhe acquitted herſelf in this Character to the 
Satisfaction of that celebrated Actor, as well as 
to the Delight of the Audience, 

That ſhe remains, now, in the full Poſſeſſion 
of Mrs. Oldfield's Parts, in Comedy, without a 
Rival, is obvious to every one who frequents 
the Theatre, and is almoſt the only Copy that 

can 
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can remind us of the excellent Original; fo 
much is the Buſineſs of Acting reduced from 
its former Glory. I ſhall only add one Obſer- 
vation more, which is, that in the Meridian 
of Life ſhe retains her Beauty, even without 
the entire Loſs of her Bloom, and is, by far, 
the beſt Figure on either Stage. 


Mrs. CATHARINR RAE TOR. 


HIS Gentlewoman was born in London in 

the Year 1711. She is the Daughter of 
William Raftor, Son of James Raftor, Eſq; 
af the City of Killenny, inthe Kingdom of Ire- 
land ; a Gentleman of a very Ancient Roman 
Catholick Family, and poſſeſſed of a conſider- 
able Eſtate, which, at the late Revolution, was 
forfeited to the Crown, by his Sons being all en- 
gaged in the Service of King James. After 
the Battle of the Boyne, her Father attended 
his Majeſty to France, and obtained a Cap- 
tain's Commiſſion in the French King's Service : 
But growing weary of a Military Life, came 
to London, obtained a Pardon of King William, 
and afterwards married Mrs. Elizabeth Daniel, 
Daughter of Edward Daniel, an eminent Lea- 
ther-ſeller on Fiſb-Street-Hill, with whom he 
had a handſome Fortune, He was bred 
to the Law; but, being of the Nomiſb 
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Perſuaſion, practiſed under ſuch Reſtrictions as 
vented his doing any Thing more for his Fa- 
mily (which was very large) than beſtowing a 
genteel Education on them. 

Miſs Raftor came on the Stage in the 
Year 1728, and married Mr. George Clive, an 
Attorney at Law, in 1732. 

This excellent Actreſs, was firſt diſtinguiſhed 
in the Character of Dorinda, in the Tempeſt. 
But ſo extenſive has been her Genius in the 
Drama, that it may be ſaid, without the 
leaſt Tincture of Flattery, no Woman, at her 
Age, ever ſhone, in ſo great a Variety of Cha- 
racters, the Truth of which Aſſertion, he 
numerous Liſt of ber Parts, would, if recited, 
demonſtrate. 


CONCLUSION, 


| E ſhall cloſe theſe our Dramatic Me- 
moirs with the Sentiments of Mr. Se- 
cretary Addiſon, 1n relation to Theatrical-En- 
tertainments, Viz. 
e cannot, ſays he, be of the ſame Opinion with 
the Reformers of Manners, in their Severity 
towards PLAvs; but muſt allow, that a good 
Play, acted before a well-bred Audience, muſt 
raile very proper Incitements to good Beha- 
viour, and be the moſt quick and moft pre- 
vailing Method of giving young People a 
Turn of Senſe and Breeding. ” 


«© When 
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When the Character, drawn by a judicious 
Poet, is preſented by the Perſon, the Manner, 
the Look and the Motion of an accompliſhed 
Player, what may not be brought to paſs by 
ſeeing generous Things performed before 
our Eyes? The Stage is the beſt Mirrour of 
human Life; let me therefore recommend 
the apt Uſe of a Theatre as the moſt agree- 
able and eaſy Method of making a polite and 
moral Gentry, which would end in rendering 
the reſt of the People regular in their Beha- 
viour, and ambitious of laudableUndertakings.” 
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